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HILE these pages were in the press, the Earl 

of Lichfield passed to his rest. What the 

Church of Christ owes to his lordship will not be 
known till the Great Day. 

In times of worldliness and departure from the 
Faith, his example was like a beacon-light. In 
doctrine he was deeply attached to the principles of 
Romaine and John Newton, while with regard to the 
things coming on the earth, as revealed in the pro- 
phetic Scriptures, he fully sympathized with his friend 
Mr. B. W. Newton. The Scriptures were his daily 
study and constant food. His whole mind was set 
upon the things of God. Nor was he unmindful of 
evangelistic work, as the Evangelization Society 
could bear witness. In season and out of season, 
both among the careless and among believers, he 
sought to do God’s work. 

It has been my privilege to know intimately not a 
few of the saints of God, but I never expect to meet 
another possessing equally the social, mental, and 
spiritual gifts of the late Earl of Lichfield! 

He walked with God, and was not, for God took 
him. May it be given us to follow his steps, and at 
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the appointed season to rejoin him in the heavenly 
city, when we shall with him see the Face of Him we 
love—and so feebly serve. 

I may add that the late Earl revised these pages in 
MS., and was looking forward with much interest to 
the appearance of the volume. In fact, it was owing 
to his repeated wish that I ventured to put together 
what we both held to be truth of vital importance. 
To the prayers and support of all who value that 
teaching which was so dear to him, I commend this 


slight effort in the cause of the Gospel. 
Jibs 


March 1892. 


PREG 


N the summer of 1890 I was invited to give some 
lectures in the drawing-room of the National 
Club, on the subject of the Cross of Christ. With this 
request I gladly complied. Some of my hearers were 
anxious that what was then said might be published. 
This was impossible, however, as the addresses in 
question were delivered without notes. 

But since then I have endeavoured, amid the avoca- 
tions of a busy life, to put together some of the 
thoughts on which I then dwelt. The result, in the 
following pages, is sadly imperfect, but I send it forth 
in the hope that others with greater leisure and more 
robust health may be led to reap these fields of Truth, 
from which I have gathered a few ears. 

The late remarkable Dr. Duncan has well said, “ It 
is the glory of the Church to preach Christ crucified, 
and not to regard the reproach of the world, which, at 
all times, in different forms, has been directed against 
this sacred doctrine of the atoning sacrifice, especially 
against this doctrine, so frequently and emphatically 
taught in Scripture, that in the sacrifice of Christ His 
Blood is of central importance. Let us, however, 
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speak of this most solemn and sacred mystery with 
awe and reverence, remembering that it is rather a 
subject of adoration and faith than of reasoning and 
argument: a sanctuary open indeed to the meek and 
sorrowful, to the earnest and contrite, but always to 
be approached with solemnity and godly fear.” 

In this spirit I have sought to handle the subject. 
God grant that writer and reader may hereafter be 
found amongst those who have washed their robes, 
and made them white, in the Blood of the Lamb! 


[ae 


Christmas 1891. 
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T is not my intention to deal at any length with the 

history of the doctrine of Atonement, or consider 

in detail the various theories which have gathered 

around the word. My wish is to gather up the teach- 

ing of Holy Scripture on the subject. I write for 

those to whom this is conclusive, and who accept its 
verdict as final. 

The importance of the matter is evident. It is one 
of the massive foundation-stones on which the faith 
of the Gospel is reared. Hence we cannot help 
seeing how Satan has, in all ages, directed his assaults 
against it. Atonement presupposes Incarnation. For 
three centuries the conflict raged specifically around 
the Person of our Lord. Various were the forms 
of error into which men wandered when following 
the dictates of their own reason. Arians denied our 
Lord’s essential Deity. They would not hear of His 
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being of One Substance with the Father. Patri- 
passians assailed His perfect humanity. His God- 
head they admitted, but it was united, they held, 
with a human body, not with a human, rational soul. 
Nestorians admitted both the Deity and humanity, 
but they did not regard them as united by a single 
personality. Christ was thus set forth as two persons 
—one Divine and one human. The Virgin was the 
mother of our Lord’s humanity alone. She was not 
the 0eoroxos—the. God-bearer. 

Eutychians went to the other extreme. They 
taught that in the Incarnation the human nature 
Was transmuted into the Divine, so that there was 
one nature—neither really Divine nor human. 

There is something intensely sad in looking at 
the wrecks of theories with which the shore is thus 
strewn. Well has Hooker said, “Because this Divine 
mystery is more true than plain, divers having framed 
the same to their own conceits and fancies, as found 
in their exposition thereof, more plain than true” 
(Bitches Clty BV cath): 

By the manifest providence of God the first four 
Councils were the means of guarding and defining 
the Faith. Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon 
are names which suggest decided cause for praise 
to the humblest Christian. Thus the Chalcedon 
Fathers spoke as follows, summing up the common 
teaching of all—“He is one Christ, existing in two 
natures without mixture, without change, without 
division, without separation—the diversity of the two 
natures not being at all destroyed by their union in 
the Person, but the peculiar properties of each nature, 
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being preserved, and concurring to one Person and 
one subsistence.” 

So closely associated are the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement, that a successful 
assault upon the former must inevitably overthrow 
the latter. For the first four centuries of the Christian 
era the former was the subject of general discussion. 
It was subjected to the minutest scrutiny and deepest 
investigation by some of the acutest intellects of the 
age. On this account the doctrine of the Atonement 
was not brought into special prominence. The fact 
of Atonement was everywhere assumed, but no 
theory seems to have been fully worked out. Indeed, 
in considering the history of thought in the Church, 
we cannot fail to notice that special doctrines have 
been brought to the front in different ages. Thus 
Christology, as we have seen, engaged the attention 
of Catholic and heretic alike for about four centuries 
—roughly speaking. The tide, which at one time 
threatened to submerge the faith, gradually ebbed. 
Men were then led to face the mysterious problems 
connected with the human will and its relations to 
the grace of God. The anthropology of Alexandria, 
and then the Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism of 
a later date, were dealt with by the master mind of 
St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. This, for long, 
remained the battle-ground of theology, as the Nature 
of Christ had formerly been. Later on attention 
was called, in the Providence of God, to the theory 
of the Atonement. But let it not be supposed that 
any hesitation was felt as to the fact that Christ’s 
work was represented as the alone ground of human 
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salvation, at least for the first three centuries. What 
we notice is a simple reproduction of the language of 
Scripture. 

Clement of Rome, probably the friend of St. Paul, 
mentioned in Philip. iv. 3, for example, thus writes 
in one of the oldest fragments of Christian literature 
which we possess—“ Let us look steadfastly to the 
Blood of Christ, and see how precious that Blood is 
to God, which, having been shed for our salvation, 
has set the grace of repentance before the whole 
world.” “We too, being called by His will in Christ 
Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, nor by our own 
wisdom, or understanding, or godliness, or works 
which we have wrought in holiness of heart, but 
by that faith, through which, from the beginning, 
Almighty God has justified all men.” “In love has 
the Lord taken us to Himself. On account of the love 
. He bore us, Jesus Christ our Lord gave His Blood 
for us, by the will of God. His flesh for our flesh, and 
His soul for our souls” (Zo Corinthians, 7, 32, 49). 

So Polycarp, writing in the beginning or middle of 
the second century, speaks thus—* Christ, Who for our 
sins endured even to undergo death: Whom God 
raised, having loosed the pains of death, in Whom, 
though now ye see Him not, ye believe, and believ- 
ing, rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, 
into which joy so many desire to enter, knowing that 
by grace ye are saved, not of works, but, by the 
will of God, through Jesus Christ.” ‘Let us then 
continually persevere in our hope, and the earnest of 
our righteousness, which is Jesus Christ, Who bore 
our sins in His own Body, on the tree, Who did no 
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sin, neither was guile found in His mouth, but 
endured all things for us, that we might live in Him” 
(To Philippians, I, 8). 

So also Barnabas writes about the close of the first 
century—“ For to this end, the Lord endured to de- 
liver up His Body to death, that we might be sancti- 
fied by the remission of sins which is effected by His 
Blood of sprinkling.” He then quotes Isa. liiim‘< He 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for 
our iniquities,” | 

Ignatius, though dwelling much upon Christ’s work 
as the manifestation of Divine Love, yet recognizes 
clearly its atoning character. Thus he cheers himself 
in the view of his approaching death, by these 
touching words—“I came bound from Syria for the 
common Name and Hope, trusting through your 
prayers to be permitted to fight with beasts at Rome, 
that so, by martyrdom, I may indeed become the 
disciple of Him Who gave Himself for us, an offering 
and sacrifice to God” (To Ephesians, 1). 

Or again—who can fail to recognize the same 
teaching in the following words, when he describes 
the Church as “ possessing peace, through the Flesh, 
and Blood, and Passion of Jesus Christ, Who is our 
Hope” ? (To Traltzan, Pref.). 

No one, I venture to think, can impartially read 
the remains of the apostolic Fathers without seeing 
that they distinctly taught the forgiveness of sin, as 
the result of the atoning work of Christ, finished upon 
the Cross—and that alone. Into the exact relation- 
ship between that work and the justice of God, on 


the one hand, and the conscience of man on the 
B 
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other, they do not seem to have entered. Nor, 
indeed, had they either leisure or occasion to 
do so. 

When, however, we leave the days of the apostolic 
Fathers, and reach the third century, we are distinctly 
sensible of a change. That change, of course, was 
gradual, as was the development of Perpendicular 
from our own glorious Decorated Gothic, but never- 
theless it is equally plain. Exceptions doubtless 
there were, but the stream of opinion can be distinctly 
followed. , 

One such exception:may be, that exquisite anony- 
mous fragment—the Lfzstle to Diognetus. I say 
it may be, because of the uncertainty of the date. 
For long attributed to Justin Martyr, it is now usually 
thought to be earlier. But, whenever written, it is 
one of the most beautiful expositions of the Gospel 
which we possess. I cannot forbear transcribing a 


paragraph—* He Himself took on Him the burden: 
of our iniquities ; He gave His own Son as a Ransom . 


for us, the Holy One for transgressors, the Blameless 


One for the wicked, the Righteous One for the un- 


righteous, the Incorruptible One for the corruptible, 
the Immortal One for them that are mortal. For 


what else was capable of covering our sins than His 4 


righteousness ? . . . O benefits surpassing all expect- 


ations !—that the wickedness of many should be hid: 
in a single Righteous One, and that the righteousness 


of One should justify many transgressors !” (chien 
Would that such teaching had been prevalent in 

the schools of Alexandria! Very different might 

have been the Church’s course! Alas! darkness was 
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steadily settling down upon men’s minds. The glory 
of the Cross was eclipsed. 

The most dangerous error is that which is based 
upon a truth misapplied or misunderstood. The 
prevalent view of Atonement during the latter part 
of the third and following centuries, till the time of 
our own great Archbishop Anselm, fully illustrates 
this remark. It was supposed by the theologians of 
those days, that the Atonement had relation to Satan, 
that the sacrifice of Calvary was offered to him. The 
idea was, that Satan having taken possession of man 
in consequence of the Fall, it was fitting that the price 
of redemption should be paid to him. Not that this 
view met with no opposition. It certainly did. That 
it is based upon a truth cannot, I think, be denied. 
In a detached note, I hope to speak further on this 
deeply interesting point. 

Irenaeus, the champion of orthodoxy in the third 
century, has himself been spoken of as the father of 
this view. The passage to which reference is made 
is curious, and I venture to transcribe it—* The Word 
of God, omnipotent, and not wanting in essential 
justice, proceeded with strict justice, even against the 
apostasy of evil itself, redeeming from it that which 
was His own originally, not by using violence, as did 
the devil in the beginning, but by persuasion, as it 
became God, so that neither justice should be infringed 
upon, nor the original creation of God perish” (Ad 
Aare NETS TY 

That Irenaeus adopted the essentially Gnostic view 
of the Atonement mentioned above is scarcely con+ 
ceivable The “justice” here referred to is clearly 
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the attribute of the Divine Nature, and not used in 
connection with the claim of Satan. So, too, the 
“persuasion” refers to man, not the devil. 

It would be difficult to find a better exposition of 
the teaching of the passage than that of Dorner (The 
Person of Christ, i. 480)—“ Justice, in the scheme of 
Irenaeus, stands between the physical attributes of 
infinity, omnipotence, &c., and the ethical attributes 
of compassion and love as a protector and watch. 
For this reason God will and can accomplish no work 
that is spiritual in a merely physical manner. He 
must win over man by the manifestation of that which 
is spiritual—that is, by the highest and fullest possible 
exhibition of His love. But love is of two kinds, 
active and passive : the former manifests itself by doing 
something to its object, the latter by suffering some- 
thing for it. The highest and fullest manifestation 
of love would, consequently, include the passive form 
of the affection as well as the active form—an endur- 
ance, namely, of suffering in behalf of the object of. 
benevolence, if suffering is necessary from the nature 
of the case. But suffering is absolutely necessary, 
because, now that sin and guilt have come into the 
world, Divine justice cannot be satisfied except by 
penal infliction. Consequently the love of God takes 
on a passive as well as active form, and vicariously 
bears the penalty of guilt in the place of the criminal.” 

I have quoted this eloquent passage, because, not 
only is it an admirable exposition of the doctrine of 
Atonement, but because I believe it to be substantially 
the teaching of Irenaeus, and also of the soundest 
theologians from that day to this. 
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My object is not to write more than a very slight 
sketch of the doctrine of Redemption, and I therefore 
only touch the surface of the subject so far as seems 
absolutely needful. I cannot, however, forbear point- 
ing out that much of the vague and unsatisfactory 
teaching which we subsequently find as to the Atone- 
ment may be traced to-the famous School of Alex- 
andria. Origen, in particular, seems to have missed 
his way sadly. Dr. Bigg, in his Bampton Lecture, 
Lhe Christian Platonists of Alexandria, thus sum- 
marizes—and with no unsympathetic pen—his doc- 
trine— To Origen, as to Clement, the belief in Jesus 
gomwcaeemer is .thé-. note of. the lower life. .We 
must rise above the sensible to the intelligible, from 
obedience to love and knowledge, from Jesus to 
the Word. Redemption is forgiveness and healing 
discipline, and the true Christian has ceased to need 
these. Hence the startling phrase, that ‘to know 
Christ crucified is the knowledge of babes’; or again, 
‘Blessed are those who want the Saviour, no longer 
as Physician, Shepherd, Redemption:”.(p. 171). Dr. 
Bigg calls these statements “startling.” Truly they 
are so, but I think the adjective “awful ” would charac- 
terize them more accurately. Yet we would not 
forget the many great services rendered by Origen to 
the Church. In places, too, he seems to use language 
capable of a better construction. He speaks much 
-of the Cross. He dwells upon Christ as our Sacrifice, 
-and the whole of Leviticus he regards as eloquent of 
Him. Alas! he sees the Sacrifice as paid to Satan, 
and as leading men to repentance by the force of its 
example. Nay, he even regards the blood of the 
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martyrs as possessing similar power. A feeble con- 
ception of guilt marks the Alexandrian teaching. It 
dwells much on man’s ignorance, and little on sin as 
an outrage against God. Wherever such a line of 
thought prevails the light of the Cross must become 
dim. The language of orthodoxy may be used, but 
it is emptied of its meaning. “Ichabod”—the glory 
is departed. 

But, let it not be supposed that in the following 
centuries the doctrine of the substitution of Christ 
was altogether lost. It was not. Athanasius, for 
instance, in his treatise on Zhe J/nucarnation, speaks 
out clearly as to this...“ For if,’ he asks,“ Memaaie 
Himself to bear the curse which was upon us, bow 
could He become a curse in any other way than by 
enduring the death appointed for the curse? And 
that is the Cross; for so it is written, ‘Cursed is he 
that hangeth on a tree’” (ch, xxv.). Upon the two 
vital points of satisfaction and substitution, the great 
champion speaks with no uncertain sound. His 
master mind, naturally, exercised a vast influence — 
upon the Eastern Church. Thus we find Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, Eusebius of Czsarea, 
Cyril of Alexandria, and John of Damascus (so late 
as the eighth century), speaking plainly of the vicari- 
ousness of our Lord’s sufferings, and of their infinite 
worth. These men seem to have shaken themselves 
free from the thought that the ransom was paid to 
Satan. A truer conception of sin as an offence against 
God’s holy law, involving penalty, led them to the 
idea of substitution as taught in Holy Scripture. 
“God forbid that the Blood of the Lord should be 
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offered to the tyrant!” exclaimed John of Damascus 
CUA POSTL70F Min XXXVI). - 

Augustine exercised an influence upon the Western 
Church equal to that of Athanasius upon the Eastern. 
His mind, however, was exercised for the most part 
with other problems, and he does not seem to have 
examined the Atonement with any special care. The 
subjects of Grace, Predestination, and Freewill were 
those which he delighted to handle. He was content 
with repeating the language of his predecessors with 
regard to the work of Christ. Sometimes he appears 
to recognize the Atonement as made to Satan, as when 
he says—“ God the Son, clothed with humanity, subju- 
gated even the devil to man, extorting nothing from 
him by violence, but overcoming him,” by the law of 
justice ; for it must have been injustice if the devil 
had not had the right to rule over the being whom 
he had made captive (De libero arbitrio, iii. x.). | 
Elsewhere he recognizes the connection between man’s 
sin and Divine justice, and shows the salvation of the 
sinner through the sacrifice of Christ—omitting all 
mention of Satan’s claims. Thus—“All men are 
separated from God by sin. Hence they can be 
reconciled to Him only through the remission of 
sin, and this only through the grace of a most merci- 
ful Saviour, and this grace, through the One, only 
Victim of the most true and only Priest” (De ger. 
mer. i, \vi.). 

That Augustine held the vicarious nature of the 
death of Christ cannot be doubted, but, it is dis- 
appointing to find this giant in spiritual things so 
doubtful in his utterances upon the general subject of 
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Atonement. It must be admitted, moreover, that the 
distinction between justification and sanctification 
was not clearly apprehended, or at least expressed, 
by him. 

But upon these and kindred subjects Augustine is 
not to be judged as we judge the Council of Trent. 
He was searching deeply into Scripture, with a view 
to the establishment of other truths of the Christian 
system. With Atonement and Justification he was 
not specially concerned. The Tridentine Fathers, on 
the other hand, after long discussion, deliberately 
adopted a defective Soteriology, and refusing the 
Light, so graciously sent from heaven, riveted their 
errors upon the neck of the Roman Church. That 
defect, which is to be deplored in the writings of the 
great Augustine, develops at Trent into error which 
needs to be spoken of in tones of stern condemnation. 

What makes the Tridentine position so utterly sad 
is the fact that in the twelfth century Anselm, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was led to define with 
marvellous accuracy the doctrine of Atonement. © 
What Athanasius did for the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Divinity, what Augustine did for the doctrine of Grace, 
that Anselm did for the doctrine of Atonement. His 
little book, Cur Deus Homo, is one of the most masterly 
treatises that ever came from Christian pen, masculine 
in its vigour, profound in its thought, clear in its 
expression. The basis of the whole reasoning is the 
essential necessity of Atonement. Many theologians, 
including Augustine, have held that there was only a 
relative necessity for Atonement. In other words, 
they have contended that it might have pleased God 
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to pardon sin, on some other ground than that of the 
obedience of Christ, the Substitute. Anselm, with the 
keen eye of sanctified genius, recognized the danger 
of such a view, and contended, that if sin were to be 
pardoned it must necessarily be, by Incarnation and 
Sacrifice, Anselm saw plainly that, not mercy, but 
justice, required satisfaction. Hence he had nothing 
‘to say to the claims of Satan. These he entirely 
repudiated. Mercy might yearn over the guilty 
sinner, but Justice too must be heard. God could not 
satisfy one attribute by the sacrifice of another. To 
do this would be to compromise His own perfections. 

Anselm starts where all true expositions of Atone- 
ment must start, viz. from the idea of sin. This he 
defines as withholding from God what is His due. 
‘Sin, therefore, is debt. God claims from man entire 
obedience, but this is not rendered. Hence the guilt, 
or debt. Nor will this debt be cancelled by any 
‘possible rendering to God in the future, the obedience 
‘which He righteously claims. . Such perfectness— 
assuming it, for a moment, to be possible—would not 
atone for the failures of the past. Nor could God by 
‘a mere act of mercy agree to pardon, for so doing 
would involve irregularity and injustice. For unright- 
eousness to be punished neither in the person of the 
transgressor, nor in that of the Substitute, would be a 
denial of Law, which would itself constitute a wrong: 

Two ways only can be conceived in which the 
claims of justice could be satisfied. Either the 
‘punishment may be inflicted upon the sinner, or 
‘upon a Divinely-appointed Substitute. The former 
‘case would mean his endless punishment, because of 
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the infinite demerit of robbing God of His honour, 
and would, of course, exclude the idea of his salva- 
tion. The latter case assumes the existence of sin, 
alike able and willing to act as Substitute. 

Hence Anselm sets himself to answer the question 
asked in the title of his book, “Why God became 
man.” The Substitute must present to God a vicar- 
ious satisfaction, that is—to use Anselm’s phrase— 
“oreater than all that is not God.’ Such is the 
terribleness of the guilt of sin against God, that none 
but God could render such satisfaction. Hence the 
Substitute must be God. But further, man alone 
could atone for man. Hence his view of Incarnation. 
The God-Man must present the infinite value of His 
obedience—and present it in human nature. 

With such definite views of sin, and substitution, 
we are not surprised to find that Anselm was equally 
clear in his dealing with the souls of men. Ina 
direction for the visitation of the sick which Anselm 
published, we find the following—*“ The sufferer is to 
be addressed thus—‘ Dost thou believe that thou. 
canst not be saved but by the death of Christ?’ If 
the sick man answereth ‘ Yes, then let it be said unto 
him, ‘Go to then, and whilst thy soul abideth in thee, 
put all thy confidence in this death alone, place thy 
trust in no other thing: commit thyself wholly to this 
death, cover thyself wholly with this alone, cast thy- 
self wholly on this death, wrap thyself wholly in this 
death. And if God would judge thee, say, “ Lord, I 
place the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between me 
and Thy judgment, and otherwise I will not contend, 
or enter into judgment with Thee.” And if He shall 
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say unto thee, that thou art a sinner, say—“I place 
the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between me and 
my sins.” If He shall say unto thee that thou hast 
deserved damnation, say— Lord, I put the death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ between Thee and all my sins ; 
and I offer His merits for my own, which I should 
have, and have not.” If He say that He is angry 
with thee, say—‘“ Lord, I place the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ between me and Thy anger,”’” 

Scriptural, beautiful teaching! Would that Christ- 
endom at large had received it! The light, which 
grace had kindled at Bec and Canterbury, shone 
brightly for its appointed season, but darkness 
deepened and resumed its sway over the minds of 
men. How different the apprehension of the Gospel 
possessed by Anselm in the twelfth century, and that 
of the Tridentine Fathers, four hundred years later! 

I have thus quoted at some length the teaching of 
Anselm because of its great importance in any con- 
sideration of this subject. Into the doctrine of 
Bonaventura and Bernard I do not enter. Modifying, 
to some extent, the conclusions of Anselm, they 
were nevertheless greatly in sympathy with the sub- 
stance of his teaching. Vastly different was the 
theology of Abelard and Duns Scotus—a theology 
which Bernard justly regarded as heretical. For long 
these opposite conceptions of atonement struggled 
within the bosom of the Church, till the mighty 
movement of the sixteenth century brought them 
into open separation. Protestantism was the logical 
outcome of the one—the decisions of, Trent of the 
other. 
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Let us now briefly glance at what were the con- 
clusions of the Council of Trent on this vital 
subject. It is impossible, in considering Atonement, 
to close one’s eyes to Justification, so essentially are 
they related. Anselm dwelt mainly upon the ob- 
jective reality of the atoning Sacrifice of the Cross, 
accepting simply the truth that faith is the hand that 
appropriates pardon. This latter point was not one 
around which controversy gathered. In the six- 
teenth century, on the other hand, the leading ques- 
tion debated, at least in Germany, the home of the 
Reformation, was as to the means whereby the bene- 
fit of Christ’s work became available for the soul. 
The Doctors of Trent falsified the meaning of the 
word justification, defining it as “making righteous,” 
instead of “declaring righteous.” 

The following extract from the Canon on Justifi- 
cation will make their teaching plain—* Justification 
is not the mere remission of sins, but also the sancti- 
fication and renovation of the inward man through 
the voluntary reception of grace, and gifts of grace: 
whereby an unjust man becomes just, the enemy a 
friend, so that he may be an heir, according to the 
hope of eternal life... .. When the Apostle asserts 
that man is justified by faith, and gratuitously, his 
language is to be understood in that sense which the 
constant agreement of the Catholic Church has affixed 
to it: in such a manner, namely, as that we are said 
to be justified by faith, because faith is the beginning 
of human salvation, the foundation and root of all 
justification. .-.-.? , 

Justification then, according to Rome, is not an 
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act on the part of God, whereby the believing soul 
is pronounced righteous, because of the imputation 
of the righteousness of Christ. On the contrary, she 
regards justification as a continuous process, never 
completed in this life, based upon inward holiness, 
infused by grace. Further, nothing can be stronger 
than the language in which the Council of Trent 
denounces the teaching of Protestant Churches. “If 
any one shall say that the sinner is justified by faith 
eiesiee,. let him be accursed.” 

The blessed truth that the sinner is justified— 
declared righteous—once and for ever, on account of 
the imputation of the meritorious obedience of the 
Lord Jesus, in life and in death, excites Rome’s 
special hostility. 

“If any shall say, that men are penacd) either by 
the sole imputation of the righteousness of Christ, or 
by the sole remission of sin. . . let him be accursed.” 
“If any shall say that justifying faith is nothing 
but confidence in the Divine mercy remitting sin, on 
account of Christ, or that this faith is the sole thing 
by which we are justified . . . let him be accursed.” 

Justification, according to this view, has respect to 
the future, far more than to the past. Essentially it 
contemplates sin as a disease to be cured, and ignores 
guilt as robbing God of His honour—the thought so 
especially dear to Anselm. Forgiveness thus rests 
not simply upon the Sacrifice of Christ upon the 
Cross, but upon holiness infused into the soul. The 
logical outcome of all this as bearing upon Atone- 
ment is not to be slurred over. Hooker in his Sermon 
on Justification has well brought it out—“ Then 
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what,” he asks, “is the fault of the Church of Rome? 
Not that she requireth works at their hands that will 
be saved: but that she attributeth unto works a 
power of satisfying God for sin: and a virtue to 
merit both grace here, and in heaven glory.” Thus 
the charge which I have made against Rome of 
detracting from the Atonement of our Lord, by her 
teaching on Justification, is fully supported by the 
judicious Hooker—in many respects the most typical 
representative of Church of England theology. It is 
like walking from darkness into light, to turn from 
the misty conclusions of the Council of Trent to the 
scriptural statements of Hooker—* There is a glorify- 
ing righteousness,” he says, “of men in the world to 
come: and there is a justifying and a sanctifying 
righteousness here. The righteousness wherewith 
we shall be clothed in the world to come, is both 
perfect and inherent. -That whereby here iwema.. 
justified is perfect, but not inherent. That whereby 
we are sanctified, inherent but not perfect.” | 

Again—“ Such we are in the sight of God the | 
Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. Let it 
be counted folly, or phrenzy, or fury, or whatsoever. 
It is our wisdom and our comfort; we care for no 
knowledge in the world but this, that man hath 
sinned and God hath suffered ; that God hath made 
Himself the sin of man, and that men are made the 
righteousness of God.” . 

Extremes meet. Rome, like Rationalism, in reality 
denies salvation on the ground of the satisfaction 
made on Calvary. But if Rome departed further 
from the simplicity of the Gospel, stereotyping her 
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apostasy at the Council of Trent, the Spirit of God 
mightily revived Protestant Christendom. There the 
Light shone, for a season, with heavenly brilliancy. 
The preachers of Christ and Him crucified pene- 
trated almost everywhere, proclaiming the blessed- 
ness of the salvation, in which they themselves were 
rejoicing. 

When the soul is aroused to face the reality of guilt 
in the sight of a Holy God, the question naturally 
arises, “ How shall I escape?” Through the provision 
of mercy in Christ, is the answer. He died, the “just 
for the unjust”; “He was made sin for us.” But further, 
if God graciously forgives the guilt of sin for Christ’s 
sake, the next question that will present itself is this, 
“How can the sinner acquire a title of everlasting 
life?” Forgiveriess is something negative. It is the 
abolition of that which causes condemnation. Some- 
thing positive is needed if heaven is to be gained, 
Now in the theology of Anselm, an answer was 
contained to this second question, at least by infer- 
ence. His reasoning involves the reply, though it was 
not fully drawn out. The Reformers brought into 
prominence the active, as well as passive, obedience 
of our Lord. They showed that, while He met on 
the Cross the judgment due to our actual transgres- 
sions of the Law, He complied in life with its positive 
requirements ; and that this obedience is imputed 
to the believer. Here, then, is the difference between 
pardon and justification,as taught by the Reformers. 
Pardon denotes the remission of the guilt of sin, in 
virtue of the death of Christ. Justification is that 
act of God whereby He declares the believer right- 
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eous on account of the obedience of Christ to the Law, 
the merit of which is imputed to him. 
The Reformed Churches cling tenaciously to these 
truths as the ground of their separation from Rome. _ 
The English Church in particular speaks with no 
uncertain sound upon this vital matter of Atonement.: 
Thus, Article II. tells us of “One Christivegs 
God, and very Man, Whotruly suffered ; was crucified, 
dead and buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to: | 
be a sacrifice, not only for original, guilt, but also for 
all actual sins of men.” This Article appears designed 
to exclude the idea of there being any ground of for- 
siveness, except the Sacrifice of Calvary. It thus 
guards the essence of Atonement. | 
Notice, too, how the Article assumes the existence 
of the Divine wrath against sin. If sin were a disease 
merely, the Divine compassion might be kindled by 
it, but obviously not the Divine anger. So also does 
the Article speak of the Father as being reconciled 
by the Cross. The Church of England thus knows 
nothing of the theology which speaks of the alienation 
being on man’s side alone. Two offended parties are 
here contemplated, God and man. Man has rebelled 
against God, and justly incurred the penalty of God’s 
wrath. The glory of the Gospel is that God Himself 
has provided the Sacrifice by which He can right- 
eously pardon the criminal. The same teaching may 
be clearly traced in the language of the Consecration 
Prayer in the Communion Service. “Almighty God, 
our heavenly Father, Who of Thy tender mercy 
didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the Cross for our redemption ; Who made there 
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(by His one oblation of Himself once offered) a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and _satis- 
faction for the sins of the whole world... .” No 
doubt intended to guard against the idea of the 
possibility of any propitiatory Sacrifice in the Holy 
Communion, the language used necessarily directs us 
to Calvary, as the only place of forgiveness, From 
the Cross the Eucharist derives all its significance. 
It is the Commemoration of the Sacrifice. 

The language of the Homily on the Sacrament is 
very similar. “. .. The death of Christ is available 
for the redemption of the world, for the remission of 
sins, and reconciliation with God the Father ; but also 
that He hath made upon His Crossa full and sufficient 
sacrifice for thee ; a perfect cleansing of thy sins; so 
that thou acknowledgest no other Saviour, Redeemer, 
Mediator, Advocate, Intercessor, but Christ only ; 
and that thou mayest say with the Apostle that He 
loved thee, and gave Himself up for thee. For this is 
to stick fast to Christ’s promises made in this insti- 
tution, to make Christ their own, to applicate His 
merits unto thyself. Herein thou needest no other 
man’s help ; no other sacrifice or oblation ; no sacri- 
fee priest; mo mass... .” 

So in the Homily of the Passion—*< When all hope 
of righteousness was past on our part ; when we had 
nothing in ourselves whereby we might quench His 
burning wrath, and work the salvation of our own 
souls, and rise out of the miserable estate wherein we 
~ lay; then, even then, did Christ, the Son of God, by 
the appointment of the Father, come down from 


heaven, to be wounded for our sakes ; to be reputed 
C 
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with the wicked; to be condemned unto death ; to 
take upon Him the reward of our sins... .” It is 
unnecessary to multiply quotations to prove what is 
beyond dispute. | 
I will only refer further to the Article on Justification 
as showing that the Church of England holds the 
imputation of righteousness as the ground of justifi- 
cation. “We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and not for our own works or deserv- 
ings.’ To be “accounted,” not “made,” nghteous 
is the definition given of Justification. This account- 
ing righteous is said to be on account of the “merit — 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” which merit is 
appropriated by the hand of Faith. When we turn to 
the Homily of which the Article speaks, the same 
truth is more fully unfolded—“ God sent His only Son, 
our Saviour Christ, into this world to fulfil the law for 
us; and by shedding of His most precious Blood, 
to make a sacrifice and satisfaction, or, as it may 
be.called; amends to His Father for our simsaae 
Observe how the fulfilment of the law for us is 
recognized as one of the two divisions of the work of 
Christ, the other being the Blood-shedding. Again, 
in the same Homily, Christ’s work is further described 
thus—“ The satisfaction of God’s justice, or, the price 
of our redemption, by the offering of His Body and 
shedding of His Blood, with fulfilling of the Law 
perfectly and thoroughly.” Again—* Christ is now 
the righteousness of all them that truly do believe in 
Him. He, for them, paid their ransom by His death. 
He, for them, fulfilled the Law in His life. So that 
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now, in Him, and by Him, every true Christian man 
may be called a fulfiller of the law ; forasmuch as 
that which their infirmity lacked, Christ’s justice (7. ¢. 
righteousness) hath supplied.” A careful considera- 
tion of this Homily “of Salvation” will show how 
clearly the: writer has apprehended the necessity 
both of our Saviour’s active and passive obedience, 
His work in life, and His work in death. 

I have referred to these extracts from the Prayer- 
Book, the Articles, and the Homilies, because they 
give us the deliberate and authoritative judgment of 
the English Church. By them the clergy are bound. 
To the teaching of the Prayer-Book they give their 
assent at Ordination. On entering upon the cure 
cf souls the Articles must be publicly read and as- 
sented to ; and one of these Articles asserts that the 
Homilies contain “godly and wholesome doctrine.” 
The passages above referred to are enough to prove 
how absolutely the standards of the Church of England 
are at one with the teaching of the Protestant Re- 
formers as to the fundamental doctrines of Atonement 
and Justification, and how deep is the gulf between 
England and Rome. The Thirty-nine Articles and 
Decrees of Trent stand in irreconcilable antagonism. 
Whatever may be the views of some of her sons, the 
English Church has spoken with the clearness of a 
trumpet. : 

The teaching of the other Reformed Churches is 
similar. Thus the Augsburg Confession (A.D. 1530), 
by which Cranmer is supposed to have been greatly 
influenced, speaks as follows—“ The Churches teach 
that men cannot be justified before God by their own 
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power, merit, or works, but are justified on account of 
Christ, through faith, when they believe that they are 
received into favour, and their sins are remitted for 
Christ’s sake, Who made satisfaction for our sins by 
His death... .” Again—‘ By believing we are re- 
ceived into favour for the sake of Christ, Who alone is 
the Mediator and Propitiation by which the Father 
is reconciled.” 

The Second Helvetic Confession (A.D. 1564), drawn 
up by Bullinger, and largely influenced by Calvin, is, - 
as was to be expected, very definite. “ Justifieatiar 
in the meaning of the Apostle, signifies remission of 
sins, absolution from guilt and punishment, reception 
into favour, and pronouncing just,” . . . onthe ground 
that “ Christ took the sins of the world upon Himself, 
endured their punishment, and satisfied Divine justice.” 

But it isneedless to multiply quotations. No one, I 
suppose, can doubt that the Confessions of Reformed 
Christendom all uphold the objective reality of the 
Sacrifice of Christ, and the propitiatory substitutionary 
character of His death. 

Since the Reformation, the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment has been frequently assailed and subjected to 
close scrutiny. These attacks may be said to resolve 
themselves into three. There is (1) that of Hugo 
Grotius, a distinguished scholar of Amsterdam, in the 
seventeenth century. He followed in the steps of 
Duns Scotus, the schoolman, who endeavoured to 
explain Atonement by the theory of “acceptilation.” 
According to Roman law, as laid down by Justinian, 
a debtor might receive “acquittance from obligation 
by word of mouth,” z. e. by a payment wholly imaginary. 
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The creditor might cancel the debt in payment of a 
part, or he mizht call it paid, and it would be prac- 
tically settled. Scotus applied this term “acceptila- 
tion” to the sufferings of Christ. God, he taught, 
accepted the satisfaction of Christ, not because a 
really infinite value attaches thereto, but because He 
is pleased to regard it as sufficient. The principle of 
Scotus was, “Every created oblation or offering is 
worth what God is pleased to accept it for, and no 
more.” This was the idea underlying the teaching 
of Grotius. He bases his system upon the assump- 
tion that God’s Law is not that which is essential to 
the Divine will and nature, but the voluntary product 
of His will. It is something external to the Deity. 
The Government of a country may pass a- law, 
enforce it for a season, and either modify or repeal 
it. God may alter or modify the provisions of the 
moral Law, according to this theory, because it is a 
merely external act, as was the Mosaic ceremonial 
law. Thus, if punishment is threatened against the 
offender, the penalty might be remitted, in whole or 
in part. It will thus be seen that the Grotian con- 
ception of law was fundamentally different from that 
of Anselm and the Reformers. With them Law was 
no external appointment of God, but the necessary 
and unalterable expression of the essential principles 
of justice. Any relaxation of Law was, on their 
principles, an idea inconceivable. Man deserved to 
be punished with eternal death, but God could relax 
the claims of Law. Hence the question naturally 
suggests itself, Why did not God, by a mere act of 
will, relax or even abrogate the Law? Why did Jesus 
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Christ suffer? .The answer of Grotius to these 
natural questions is to the effect that Atonement was 
necessary in the interest of the universe. It would 
not have been safe to have freely forgiven sin, 
without some expression of God’s detestation of 
evil. This was found in the Cross. How different 
all this from the doctrine of Anselm! With Grotius, 
Atonement is needed, not to satisfy the claims of 
Divine holiness, but simply to exercise a restraining 
power upon the universe. With Anselm, the essential 
claims of God Himself require the sacrifice of His own 
co-equal Son. With Grotius, Atonement is offered 
for the sake of the universe. With Anselm, it is 
offered to God, and on account of His justice 
alone. 

Such a theory plainly differs widely from the ortho- 
dox view, as traced out in the preceding pages. It 
involves a fundamentally different conception of sin, 
of love, of Divine righteousness. It denies that Christ 
bore the penalty of sin. It teaches that He endured 
sufferings which were substituted for the penalty. 
It denies that those suffcrings were required by 
the claims of God’s law. It teaches that they were 
only a manifestation of the Divine hatred of sin, 
Such a theory, whilst differing from it considerably, 
has more in common with the Socinian than with 
the Anselmic theology. 

But (2) the Arminzan theory is another attempt to 
weaken the substitution of Christ. It plainly en- 
deavoured to steer between the teaching of the Church 
and that of Socinianism. Limbirch, who practically 
constructed the Arminian theology, objects to the 
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representation of Grotius, that the Atonement effected 
nothing towards God, and so far he approaches more 
nearly the Reformed doctrine. When, however, he 
asks what it was that was then accomplished with 
relation to God, he is not satisfactory. The death of 
the animal, he insists, was the appointed condition of 
forgiveness under the Old Testament dispensation. 
Under the Gospel that appointed condition was the 
death of Christ. There was nothing in the nature 
of strict substitution, no endurance of the righteous 
penalty ; only the bearing of certain sufferings arbi- 
trarily required as the ground of pardon. This theory 
overlooks the fact that while the animal sacrifice 
secured to the offerer certain outward privileges, for- 
giveness of sin was given to the believer solely on 
account of the yet future Atonement of the Cross. 

“Abraham believed God, and it was accounted 
unto him for righteousness.” “Now it was not 
written for his sake alone, that it was imputed to 
him, but for us also to whom it shall be imputed, 
if we believe in Him, that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead.” 

The Arminian theory is very clear as to Christ not 
having endured the full penalty due to human trans- 
gression, but the reason advanced for this assertion 
is curious. It is that inasmuch as man merited 
endless punishment, and our Lord’s sufferings were 
not endless, He could not have borne the full penalty. 
Such a statement, however consistent, coming from a 
Socinian, is incomprehensible from the lips of one hold- 
ing our Lord’s Deity. It was that,as Anselm showed 
long ago, which imparted infinite value to His death. 
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Man’s punishment could only be called finite, but 
the merit of the Cross was strictly infinite, because 
of the Divine Nature of the holy Sufferer. Christ's 
death is called “. . . Avtpov dvtt ToAAwv” (Matt. xx. 
28); “avtiAvtpov tmep TavTwy ” (2 Tim. iis, 6) ie 
difficult to read such expressions without seeing 
conveyed by the dv, the idea of the equivalency of 
the ransom. The word tzep is often used to show 
that the work of Christ was presented on our behalf, 
whereas ave points out the value of the ransom; the 
thought of substitution being common to both. But 
these were ideas foreign to the Arminian Soteriology. 

3. Lhe Socinian theory claims our attention very 
briefly. Socinus appears to have regarded mercy and 
justice both in much the same light as that in which 
Grotius represented law. They were not, he assumed, 
essential attributes of God, but merely effects of His 
volition. Such an idea clearly destroys the doctrine 
of Atonement by its roots. His critical objections 
against the principle of substitution do not seem to 
have been very striking. 

He would not admit, for one thing, that Atonement 
was compatible with mercy. If God received an 
equivalent price, where, he asked, was the manifestation 
of love? He overlooked the fact that, as against the 
Church holding fast to our Lord’s Divinity, such an 
objection must be beside the mark. God provided 
the ransom which His essential justice demanded. 
He Who paid the price—His own precious Blood— 
was the Eternal Son of the Father. Love found the 
Sacrifice which justice required. Socinus also pressed 
the difficulty of Arminius, that as Christ did not 
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suffer eternal death, He did not provide an equivalent 
for human sin. To this the same reply must be 
made asabove. The Divinity of His.wondrous Person 
—as the God-Man—did impart an absolute value to 
His obedience and death. The offering was sufficient, 
being of infinite worth. 

The positive side of his system was simple. God, 
he taught, forgave sin, upon the repentance of the 
transgressor. This is a negation of New Testament 
Christianity altogether. The denial of our Lord’s 
Divinity and of His Atonement are closely con- 
nected, and the theology of Socinus shines as a beacon- 
light across the sea of human speculation, warning us 
of the hidden rock of utter unbelief. 

Alas! what can such a system say to satisfy the 
cuilty conscience? How can it speak peace to the 
sinner who trembles before the righteous justice of 
God? 

Such are the principal lines of thought on the sub- 
ject of Atonement since the Reformation. In our own 
days the old difficulties reappear, clothed in modern 
phraseology. In many quarters deservedly held in 
high esteem, it is to be feared the same shrinking from 
Substitution may be discerned. This ‘consideration, 
however, must be reserved for a subsequent chapter. 
This is not a controversy around details or externals. 
It bears upon the heart of the Gospel. It is nothing 
less than this—What is the sinner’s hope for eternity ? 
Am I to tell him of the manifestation of Divine 
Love on the Cross, of the Example of self-sacrifice, 
of the power of Christ’s Life to expel selfishness, and 
win man to a nobler existence—and nothing more? 
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Or am I, in addition to this, to speak of sin as 
involving unutterable guilt before God, of man as lost, 
of Christ as the Sin-bearer, Who in life fulfilled the 
law for our justification, and in death shed His 
precious Blood for our forgiveness? In short, is the 
message of the Church to be, “Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world” ? 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the Law, 
being made a curse for us”? “Through this Man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and, by 
Him, all that believe are justified from all things”? 


CHUARDER IL: 
ATONEMENT IN SCRIPTURE. 


T will be evident, from what has been already said, 
that a clear view of guilt is essential to a right 
apprehension of Atonement. When sin is regarded 
as nothing more than a disease, the need for Atone- 
ment disappears. It is sufficient in such a case to see 
the Cross as the exhibition of love, and the culmin- 
ation of self-sacrifice as that which by its attractive 
power will wean men from their selfishness. How 
vastly different is this from the feeling of all who 
regard sin as wilful rebellion against God and the 
transgression of His eternal law of holiness, incurring 
the penalty of the second death. If such be the case, 
nothing but substitution could meet the need of the 
offender. If there be no Divinely-appointed Sponsor 
to undertake the sinner’s case, and bear the righteous 
penalty of sin, salvation cannot be. The first step, 
then, in our path, must be to ascertain how Scripture 
regards sin. 

Much instruction:in this, as in other subjects, is 
afforded us in the Old Testament. When God chose 
Israel, He gave the nation the revelation of His will, 
and made it the channel of blessing to the world. 
Delivered from the bondage of Egypt, they learned 
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in the wilderness that of which surrounding nations 
knew nothing —the character of God, and the 
requirements of His worship. The Tabernacle of 
Moses was the only spot on earth where the Divine 
Glory was visibly displayed. There in the Holy of 
Holies over the mercy seat rested the Shechinah, seen 
by human eye every year. One obvious thought im- 
pressed upon the minds of the people by their ritual 
arrangements must have been the unspeakable holiness 
of Jehovah, and His intense abhorrence of sin. Thus 
the approach to the Divine Presence was carefully 
cuarded, and any attempt to break through the barrier 
was met with instant death. The nation as such was 
separated from a guilty world. From the nation a 
tribe was chosen. None but the Levites might touch 
the fabric of the Sanctuary or its sacred furniture. 
From the Levites again another election was made. 
Priesthood was limited to the descendants of Aaron. 
None but members of his family might perform any 
priestly functions. Nay, more; the right of entrance 
into the Holy of Holics, on the day of Atonement, was 
reserved for the high priest alone. Thus in order to 
gain admission to Jehovah’s Presence, we find a separ- 
ated nation, a separated tribe, a separated family, a 
separated man, Could anything be more clearly in- 
tended to show the vast distance between God and 
the sinner? Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that 
the high priest’s entrance into the most holy place 
was effected only under shelter of the blood of. the sin 
offering. Upon the mercy seat and before the mercy 
seat must the blood be sprinkled. Only thus was 
Atonement made. 
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Do not the physical arrangements of the tabernacle 
suggest the same truth? The outer court, surrounded 
by its wall of white linen, furnished an effectual barrier 
between the Israelite and God’s Presence. And when 
the appointed “gate” was passed, and the outer court 
with its significant altar and laver crossed, the inner 
court confronted the priest. That must be entered 
through the appointed “door,” while beyond this 
remained the “veil” between him and the Shechinah. 
Mageeticn cate, the “door, \.and: the,“ veil.” were 
interposed between man and the Divine Presence. 

Similarly the whole sacrificial system of Leviticus, 
with its daily and weekly and festal offerings.; the 
sprinkling of blood alike upon tabernacle, priest, and 
leper, constituted an eloquent and ceaseless demon- 
stration of the terribleness of sin, which could only be 
put away at such acost. 

Nay, more. Was there no suggestive teaching as 
to sin in the loathsome details of leprosy, when affect- 
ing the person, the clothing, or the building? Was 
there nothing in the repulsive description of the various 
uncleannesses attaching to man in his fallen condition ? 
Did not the defilement, contracted by even accidental 
contact with a grave, a bone, or anything connected 
with death, point to the sin which Divine Holiness 
must abhor? — 

For detailed instruction as to the nature of sin, 
we turn to the account of the five offerings in the open- 
ing chapter of Leviticus. The Burnt Offering gives 
us the claim of the Creator upon all the faculties and 
powers of the creature without reservation. Fallen 
nature cannot comply with such a demand, but the 
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failure involved is none the less sin. . In the Meat 
Offering attention is directed to that absolute perfec- 
tion of character which God requires. The lack of 
developed perfectness, which the holiest saint exhibits, 
is sin against God. The Peace Offering leads our 
thoughts to that inward holiness which the law 
demands. Alas! in us, instead of this, is found the 
flesh which lusteth against the Spirit. The Sin Offer. 
ing points out the guilt attaching to sins of ignorance 
—acts which men commit in ignorance, not knowing 
their sinfulness. The Trespass Offering deals with 
specific acts of known evil, whether in thought, word, 
or deed. | 

We may say, then, in the light of this instruction, 
that the law demands from man— 

(1) The absence of all wilful transgression. (2) The 
absence of all sins of ignorance. (3) Perfectness in 
thought, motive, desire. (4) Perfectness in character. 
(5) Absolute devotion of every faculty and power to God. 

How different the idea of sin, thus presented, from 
that which is usually accepted! Mr. Booth, for instance, 
in his Catechism, has utterly missed the mark. “Sin,” 
as he defines «it, “consists in doing that which we 
know to be wrong, inwardly or outwardly, or in not 
doing that which we know to be right.” Can anything 
be more opposed than the teaching of Leviticus and 
the statement of Mr. Booth? Had Mr. Booth studied 
the Shorter Catechism of Scotland he would have 
found a vastly different answer to his question, “ What 
is sin?” That excellent Manual replies—* Sin is any 
want of conformity to, or transgression of, the law of 
God.” Had Mr. Booth endeavoured to ascertain the 
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requirements of the law—as outlined above—and then - 
recognized the fact that to fall short of, or to trans- 
gress them is sin, his theology would have started 
from a right beginning. 

To this consideration must be added the solemn 
truth, that to the breach of one of the demands of the 
law, in thought, word, or deed, is annexed the penalty 
of eternal death. “ Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things which are written in the book of the 
law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). Under wrath, there- 
fore, is the description given by St. Paul of man’s 
natural state. Believers, he says, “should be saved 
from wrath” (Rom. v. 9); “even the wrath to come.” 
By nature we are “children of wrath, even as others” 
(Hon. ii- 3). “He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him ” (John iii. 36). 

These considerations lead us to the question of 
Atonement, which may be defined as the work of the 
Lord Jesus, directed towards God, by which, by His 
one Offering finished on the Cross, He has satisfied for 
ever God’s righteous claims, and procured for His 
believing people pardon and acceptance. If this 
definition be received, it will be seen that Atonement 
was made to God, that it was finished on the Cross, 
and that it procures salvation for all beneath its 
shelter. That this is the doctrine of Holy Scripture 
the following pages will, I trust, make abundantly 
manifest. 

The word mostly used in the Old Testament to 
express this.word of atonement is.7=2, corresponding 
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to thdexowat and its cognatesin the New. The primary 
meaning of the word is “to cover.” It is thus used 
in the first place in which it occurs in the Bible, viz, 
Gen. vi. 14, where Noah is directed to “cover” the ark 
with pitch, literally to “cover” the ark with “that 
which covers.” When the word is employed with 
relation to sin, attention is directed to the atoning 
offering, presented to God, by means of which forgive- 
ness is bestowed. An excellent illustration of this is 
found in Gen. xxxii. 20. Jacob was returning from 
Padan-aram, after his years of servitude, and was on 
the point of meeting Esau, whom he had so grievously 
wronged. Fearful of his brother’s vengeance, he took 
such precautions as seemed to him likely to avert the 
wrath he so justly feared. He prepared a preseng 
against the inevitable meeting. “For he said, I will 
appease him with the present that goeth before me, 
and afterward I will see his face, peradventure he will 
accept of me.’ The passage literally is—“I will cover 
over his countenance,” z. e. his wrath. Observe the 
steps in the narrative. Jacob has grievously offended 
Esau. He dreads his displeasure. He prepares an — 
atonement. By means of that atonement his brother’s 
anger is removed. Have we not an illustration of the 
Gospel? The sinner has most greviously offended 
God. Divine wrath—necessary and holy—is kindled ; 
Atonement has been made on Calvary, as the result 
of which the believer is graciously pardoned and 
accepted. No illustration can be pressed beyond 
a certain point. In the type no suggestion is made 
of the truth, never to be forgotten, that God Himself 
freely provided the atoning Sacrifice. The point 
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especially calling for notice is the connection so often 
observable between “ atonement” and “ wrath.” 

Thus at Sinai, after the terrible exhibition of unbe- 
lief and rebellion on the part of the chosen people, 
recorded in Ex.- xxxii., when God threatened to 
destroy them, Moses made intercession. He, at any 
rate, clearly understood the connection between sin 
and judgment, as well as the necessity for atonement. 
“Ye have sinned” (he said in ver. 30) “a great sin; 
and now I will go up unto the Lord; peradventure I 
shall make an atonement for your sin.’ That Moses 
was typical of Christ the Mediator has never, I 
suppose, been doubted. In either case we see the 
same sequence of ideas ; sin, involving wrath, followed 
by atonement and pardon. Moses acted on behalf of 
the literal, Christ of the spiritual Israel. 

The same thought underlies the account of Korah’s 
rebellion in Num. xvi. There, again, in the wilderness 
was sin similar to that committed at the base of 
Sinai. Dissatished with God’s restriction of priest- 
hood to the family of Aaron, Korah and his com- 
pany made open rebellion against the Divine appoint- 
ment. Why should not they offer incense as well as 
the seed of Aaron? ‘The issue was brought to open 
trial, and most solemn was the result. Dathan and 
Abiram, their wives and children, were swallowed up. 
“The earth opened her mouth and swallowed them 
up.” “They, and all that appertained to them, went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth closed upon 
them: and they perished from among the congrega- 
tion” (vers. 33, 34). The fate of Korah and his com- 


pany, who defiantly offered the unhallowed incense, 
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was different, but equally appalling. ‘There came 
out a fire from the Lord, and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men that offered incense” (ver. 35). 
Grace indeed shone even in this scene of judgment, 
for Korah’s sons were spared (Num. xxvi. 11). Their 
names remain associated with some of the sweetest 
Psalms (e.g. Ps. xlv.). Who should sing like those who 
have been spared by sovereign mercy? The people 
generally, alas! sympathized with the rebels, and on 
the following day broke out into open murmurs. 
Jehovah’s watchful eye saw all. The evil must be 
sharply dealt with. “ The glory of the Lord appeared.” 
Then came the message to Moses. “Get you up. 
from among this congregation, that I may consume 
them as in a moment.” What this meant Moses 
knew full well. Fitting type of Christ, his one thought 
was of intercession for the guilty. “ Take a censer,” 
he said to Aaron, “and put fire therein frommotm 
the altar, and put on incense, and go quickly unto the 
congregation, and make an atonement for them: for 
there is wrath gone out from the Lord; the plague 
is begun” (Num. xvi. 46). The theology of Moses 
was simple and unhesitating. Sin had kindled Divine 
wrath. Atonement alone could avert it. Aaron 
obeyed. “He put on incense, and made an atones 
ment for the people. And he stood between the 
living and the dead, and the plague was stayed” 
(vers. 47, 48). 

The account of the action of Phinehas is exactly 
similar. At Shittim the people sinned. Phinehas 
saw the extent of the danger and took decided action. 
God's message in consequence was, “Phinehas ... 
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hath turned away My wrath ...he was zealous for 
his God, and made an atonement for the children of 
Israel” (Num. xxv. 11—13). There is here just the 
same assumed connection between “wrath” and 
“atonement.” While too the words are thus often 
associated, must it not be confessed that the same 
ideas are conveyed in a variety of terms? Thus in 
the offerings of Leviticus are found different aspects 
of the Cross. Inthe burnt offering Christ is seen as 
glorifying the Father, by the presentation of Himself, 
the Perfect Sacrifice. The whole victim was consumed 
upon the altar, and thus ascended to heaven. It 
‘was “an offering made by fire,a savour of rest, to 
Jehovah” (Lev. i. 9). Very different was the sin offer- 
ing and its teaching. In that case attention is drawn 
to the awfulness of the guilt of sin. The defilement 
of the sin of ignorance is regarded as penetrating 
every spot to which the transgressor had access. Thus, 
when the priest had sinned, the blood was sprinkled 
before the vail, then applied to the horns of the 
golden altar, and finally poured out at the base of the 
burnt offering altar. The inward fat was then burnt, 
and finally the body of the victim was carried without 
the camp and burned (see Lev. iv. I—12). What 
so pointedly shows the contrast between the sin and 
burnt offerings is that different words were used to 
describe the burning. That which is found in connec- 
tion with the burnt offering is -ep, which distinctly 
means to burn as fragrance. It is the word from 
which incense is derived. It is thus in keeping with 
the character of the offering. “Christ also hath loved 
us, and hath given Himself for us an offering and a 
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sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour” (Eph. v. 
2). The word used with reference to the burning of 
the sin offering is equally emphatic. It means to burn 
up in wrath, #7>w. Thus the fiery serpents that bit the: 
people in the wilderness are literally called “seraphim,” 
from this word, “ burning ones.” The ‘‘seraphim,” it 
may be observed, in Isaiah vi. seem to be symbolic 
of the Divine holiness. Whatever view may be taken 
as to their significance, there is no room for doubt as 
to the derivation of their name from this root Fw, to 
burn up, or that the word literally is “burning ones,” 
The force of the expression is well seen in the 
account of Achan in. Joshua vii. “ He that is taken 
with the accursed thing shall be durn¢ with fire, he and 
all that he hath” (ver. 15). “And all Israelisteneq 
him with stones, and durned them with fire” (ver. 25). 
It is seen again in the judgment of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lev. x.). When they “were consumed by Miiregeem 
account of their presentation of strange fire, Moses said, 
“Let your brethren, the whole house of Israel, bewail 
the durning which the Lord hath kindled ”—literally, 
“burned” (ver..6),. And again, “They thessoncaom 
Belial shall be utterly durned up with fire in the same 
place” (2 Sam. xxiii. 7). “The whole land is become 
brimstone and salt and burning” (Deut. xxix. 23). 
“very battle of the warrior is with confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood; but this shall be with 
burning and fuel of fire” (Isa. ix. 5). “Ye were asa 
firebrand plucked out of the durning” (Amos iv. 11). 
“ They have burned up all the synagogues of God in 
the land” (Isa. Ixxiv. 8). Instances might be multi- 
plied, but these are enough to show the force of the 
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word as implying burning up in wrath. The fulfil- 
ment of the burning of the sin offering was seen upon 
the Cross where the Beloved Son.sustained the 
weight of the Father’s wrath due to sin. 

The language of the Psalms, again, repeatedly in- 
volves the same thought. Take, for instance, the 
pathetic.cry othe Holy Sufferer in) Ps. xxxix:: “Re- 
move [Thy stroke away from Me: I am consumed by 
the blow of Thine Hand. When Thou with rebukes 
dost correct man for iniquity, Thou makest His beauty 
to consume away like a moth ” (vers. 10, 11).. Here it is 
not the reproach or persecution or misunderstanding 
of man, but the.judgment of God which is pressing 
upon Him. Verily, “ He was wounded for our trans- 
eressions, He was bruised for our iniquities.” Other 
Psalms are equally explicit. Thus, “Thou hast laid 
Me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the deeps. Thy 
wrath lieth ” (literally leaneth) “hard upon Me, and 
Thou. hast afflicted Me. with. all Thy waves” (Ps. 
Ixxxvill. 6, 7). Such language is in keeping with 
what we read elsewhere. A very few samples must 
suffice. “ Awake, O sword, against My Shepherd, and 
against the Man that is my Fellow, saith the Lord of 
hosts : smite the Shepherd,.and. the sheep shall be 
scattered ” (Zech. xiii. 7). ‘Obviously there is only One 
Shepherd who can be called the:-Man, Jehovah’s Equal. 
That such is the meaning of the word “fellow ” is clear 
from Leviticus, where the same word /Y¥ is repeatedly 
translated :“neighbour.” “If a soul sin ... and lie 
unto his zezghbour ... or hath: deceived his mezgh- 
bour” (vi.2). “In righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
newhbour” (xix. 15). .“ Thoushalt in any. wise rebuke 
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thy neighbour” (xix. 17). “Thou shalt buy of thy 
neighbour” (xxv. 15). The Good Shepherd, the co- 
equal Son of the Father, was smitten with the sword of 
justice as the Representative of the flock. 

This is borne out by the language of the New Testa- 
ment. “ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of law; 
being made acurse for us: for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangcth on atree” (Gal. ili. 13). “The 
victim,” says Bishop Lightfoot in his commentary on 
the passage, “is regarded as bearing the sins of those 
for whom atonement is made. The curse is trans- 
ferred from them to it. It becomes, in a certain sense, 
the impersonation of the sin and of the curse.” 
Again, “He hath made Him to be sin for us, Who 
knew no sin” (2 Cor. v.21). “Who His own selé 
bore our sins, in His own Body, on the tree. gaan 
Whose stripes ye were healed” (1 Pet. ii. 24). What 
else, moreover, can explain the language of the Gospels 
concerning the Cross? Must we suppose that our 
Lord shrank from the physical pain of death? This 
would place Him below men and women, not a few - 
who have faced death with boldness and triumph. 
But if He were exposed to the wrath of God, as 
the Sin-bearer, then we can, in measure at least, 
understand the “strong cry and tears” of Gethsemane, 
and the dread of Calvary. 

The account given in the Gospels is very graphic. 
Not only was our Lord “ sorrowful,” but “ very heavy ” 
—déypove. Bishop Lightfoot tells us that this word 
“describes the confused, restless, half-distracted state 
which is produced by physical derangement, or by 
mental distress, as grief, shame, disappointment, &c. 
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(Philip. ii. 26, 27). Morethan this, He says, “My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful ’—wepiAvzos, a word suggestive 
of His being encompassed with sorrow on every side. 
The waves of Divine judgment were breaking over 
His soul. The waste of water stretched as far as 
evescould see (sce. Matt. xxvi.. 37,.38). ° St. Mark’s 
account, as usual, is especially striking. He “ began 
to be sore amazed ”—é€xdapBerc@ar. Observe the inten- 
sitive form of the expression. The éx vividly brings 
out the extremity of the horror indicated. The word 
éxOauBew is peculiar to St. Mark. It is used to show 
the astonishment of the people who saw our Lord 
descending from Mount Hermon, after the Transfigura- 
tion, when doubtless the glory was still to some extent 
reflected from His Person. “ All the people, when they 
beheld Him, were greatly amazed” (ch. ix/ 15)... The 
only other passages whereit is found are in connec- 
tion with the Resurrection. “ They were affrighted ” 
at the vision of the angel. His message was, “ Be-not 
affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth which was 
crucified : He is risen” (ch. xvi. 5, 6). 

St. Luke, in the parallel account which he gives, 
describing the awfulness of the conflict produced by 
the presentation of the Cup of trembling, speaks of 
His “being in an agony,” the measure of which was 
indicated by the sweat, like great “drops of blood 
falling down to the ground” (ch. xxil. 44). 

What then caused this fearful anguish? Our Lord 
was “sorrowful,” “ very heavy,” “exceeding sorrowful,” 
“sore amazed,” “in an agony.” It could not be that 
He—the Incarnate—shrank from the pain of death, 
even with the added ignominy of the Cross. When 
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we look back upon these wondrous scenes, in the 
light of Scripture, and recognize the connection 
between atonement and wrath, the difficulty vanishes, 
“He was made sin for us.” The sword. of Divine 
justice was unsheathed against Him Who discharged 
the sinner’s liabilities... “It pleased Jehovah to bruise 
Him.” “He made His Soul an offering for sin.” Here 
then is the key to the conflict of the garden. Here is 
the explanation of the awful cry, “ My God, My God, 
why didst! Thou forsake Me?” The darkness was then 
passing away. The stress of the conflict was over. 
Victory was in sight. What may have been the ex- 
periences of His holy soul we know not, during these 
awful hours. We gather up and prayerfully ponder 
over His words. Whatever else may be contained in 
them, they certainly point to some “forsaking” of 
the Son by the Father, and this fully accords eee 
what we have seen involved in Atonement. 

The words for “atone” and “atonement,” though not 
always so translated, are of frequent occurrence in the 
Old Testament. Thus in Exodus and Leviticus they 
play a prominent part in the ritual arrangement of the 
Tabernacle. 

In Ex. xxv. mention is made of the mercy seat 
seven times (vers, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22). Thediteral 
use of the mercy seat was to be a lid or covering 
for the Ark. The two together constituted the only 
piece of furniture standing in the Holy of Holies. 
/wenty-seven times is the mercy seat mentioned in 
the Old Testament. LFighteen times we read of it in 


* As to this rendering consult the valuable note in the 
Speakers Commentary on St. Matt. xxvii. 46. 
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Exodus, and seven in Leviticus. M53 is the word, z. e. 
atonement or propitiation place. Actually, as I have 
said, that which covered the Ark, it was intended to 
point to the covering of sin, by the sprinkling of 
blood. On the most solemn of Israel’s fast days, 
ithe Day: of Atonement, the high priest entered into 
the Holy of Holies, and ‘stood face to face with 
the Divine Presence. Then was the sin of the people 
(typically) put away by the sprinkling of blood. The 
eye is especially directed to this sacred article—“ He 
shall take of the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle it 
with his finger upon the mercy seat eastward ; and 
before the mercy seat shall he sprinkle of the blood 
with his finger seven times ” (Lev. xvi.14).. This was 
for himself and his ownsin. Afterwards, “he shall kill 
the goat of the sin offering that is for the people, and 
bring his blood within the veil, and do with that. blood 
as he did with the blood of the bullock, and sprinkle 
it upon the mercy seat, and before the mercy seat” 
(ver.15). That was for the transgression of the people. 
In either case guilt was met by blood. Thus, and thus 
only, was it typically covered. Hence the mercy seat, 
upon which it was. sprinkled, was called the covering, 
z.ée.“‘atonement” place. The Septuagint translated 
the word tAaor7p.ov, a literal rendering which is sanc- 
tioned by the Apostle in Heb. ix. 5.. Beautiful, there- 
fore, as the expression mercy seat is, it is not the trans- 
lation of the original, and is actually misleading to the 
English reader. The Revised Version suggests in Ex. 
XxXv. 17, in the margin, the word “covering” as a suit- 
able rendering. Doubtless this is a step in the right 
direction ; but how much better it would have been to 
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boldly give the real force of the word—sanctioned by 
the inspired writer as mentioned above—and translate 
it “atonement” place. Mercy is no doubt the result 
of atonement, or propitiation, but the effect is not to 
be confounded with the cause. 

An illustration of the force of Atonement no less 
conclusive is furnished by the type of the “atonement 
money” in Ex. xxx. When the people were num- 
bered, the Divine command was that half a shekel 
must be given by each person. The money is called 
“a ransom” (ver. 11), 2—the same word. It was “a 
ransom” to avert plague and “make atonement” 
(ver. 16). It has been suggested that the omission of 
this prescribed duty by David, when his census was 
taken, may have been one of the causes of the pesti- 
lence which wrought such havoc from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. The signification of the type is plain. Men 
are numbered amongst the Israel of God in virtue of 
the “ Ransom” which grace has provided. Apart from 
that there. is wrath. St. Peter»seems to refer qomee 
when he writes, “Ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold ... but with the 
precious blood of Christ” (1 Peter i. 18, 19). Nor was 
the use made of the silver thus collected less signifi- 
cant. It was “for the service of the Tabernacle of 
the congregation.” In fact, it was made into solid 
blocks, and served as the foundation on which the 
shittim wood boards, which composed the sides of the 
Tabernacle, rested (ch. xxvi. 19). The important 
place which the silver thus occupied is evident. It 
supported the whole structure. Had the silver been 
removed, the building must have fallen into instant 
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and utter ruin. Of course, for those who decline to 
regard the Old Testament as God’s inspired Revela- 
tion, such a fact would have no significance. To 
those, however, who regard the Book of Exodus as 
part of the Divine Volume, and, as such, instinct with 
Gospel truth, such a simple and striking type will be 
allowed the greatest weight in the consideration of 
the subject of Atonement. 

The Book of Leviticus also affords evidence of equal 
weicht. Over 7#fty times the word 75> is found in 
various places. It is unnecessary to show that the 
five offerings, with which the book opens, represent 
distinct aspects of the one Offering of Calvary. With 
the distinction between Burnt Offering, Meat Offering, 
Peace Sacrifice, Sin Offering, and Trespass Offering, 
we ought to be familiar. No clear apprehension of 
the Gospel can be obtained without them. Not to 
the Gospel, but to Leviticus, are we referred for in- 
struction concerning the Cross. 

Twelve times we read of atonement in connection 
with the offerings. Ofthe burnt offering it is said, “It 
shall be accepted for him, to make atonement for him” 
(ch. i. 4). The prominent, not exclusive, thought in 
this offering, is the presentation of the infinite meri- 
toriousness of Christ, as the ground of the believer’s 
acceptance. He stands before God encompassed with 
the fragrance of Christ’s perfect obedience. But 
the acceptance and atonement cannot be separated. 
The one cannot exist apart from the other. Hence the 
expression, “It shall be accepted to make atonement 
for him” (Lev. i. 4). The sin offering, which shows 
Christ made a curse for us, as we have already scen, 
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brings out further this thought of atonement. When 
the whole congregation sinned through ignorance, 
“the priest shall make an atonement for them” (Lev. 
iv. 20).. If a ruler or prince had thus sinned in like 
manner, “the priest shall make az atonement for him ” 
(ver. 26). Or again, when a lay person had sinned in 
ignorance, if the offering brought were a kid of the 
goats, “the priest shall make az atonement for him?’ 
(ver. 31), or if it were. a-lamb,. “the: priestaaias 
make az atonement for his sin” (ver. 35). Following 
the sin offering, and closely connected with it, was 
the trespass offering. 

The sin offering was for sins sofamiee ignorantly. 
Such was the character of the sin of the Apostle Paul 
in the days of his unregeneracy. The trespass offer- 
ing, as described in ch. vi, was to atone for sins of 
wilfulness. Between these two classes of sins there 
is a clear and distinct difference. But ch. v. presents 
us with an offering of a peculiar character, viz. a sin 
offering offered for a trespass offering, Sins of 
ignorance may vary greatly. For much ignorance we 
are justly held responsible. Hence sins may spring 
from ignorance, and yet the ignorance may be to a 
large extent wilful. The sin therefore partakes of the 
nature both of the sin of ignorance and of. wilful 
trespass. Hence the provision of an offering which 
combines the characteristics of both sin and. trespass 
offerings, In this chapter (v.) atonement is mentioned 
no less than. five times. “The priest shall make ax 
atonement for him concerning his sin’’ (ver.6). “The 
priest shall make an atonement for him for his sin” 
(ver. 10). “The priest shall make an atonement for him 
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as touching his sin” (ver. 13). “ The priest shall make 
an atonement for him” (ver: 16). “The priest shall 
make az atonement for him concerning his ignorance” 
(ver. 18). So with regard to the trespass offering 
proper. “The priest shall make ax atonement for 
him, before the Lord” (ch. vi. 7). . Once more... These 
two offerings so clearly connected are linked together 
thus in ch. vii.7: “As the sin offering is, so is the 
trespass offering: there is one law for them: the 
priest that maketh atonement therewith shall have 
it”—viz. the portion which was allowed for food. 


Thus direct mention is made of atonement no less 
than ¢welve tzmes in the account of the offerings. 

In connection with the priests we read of atone- 
ment five times. They were to minister before God, 
and therefore must be brought beneath the shelter of 
the blood of atonement. Only those who are thus 
reconciled can be acceptable worshippers. During 
the seven days’ consecration ceremonial we are told 
of atonement being made alike for the altar and the 
priests. The sin offering was slain, and the blood 
poured out at the bottom of the altar “¢o make recon- 
ciltation,’ or rather “atonement,” upon it (ch. viii. 15). 
So again, “As he hath done this day, so the Lord 
hath commanded to do, to make az atonement for 
you ” (ch. viii. 34). Similarly when the seven days of 
preparation had elapsed, and Aaron and his sons 
entered upon their priestly duties on the eighth day, 
their first action was connected with atonement. 
“ Moses said unto Aaron, Go unto the altar, and offer 
thy sin offering, and thy burnt offering, and make ax 
atonement for thyself, and for the people : and offer 
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the offering of the people, and make an atonement for 
them” (ch. ix. 7). Making atonement is thus clearly 
placed in the forefront of their ministry. It is the 
foundation whereon all else rests. Only thus can 
priest or people draw near to God. Once again it 
occurs in connection with priesthood. That is after 
the death of Nadab and Abihu for offering “ strange 
fire’”—a solemn testimony by itself to the truth of 
atonement. Incense must be presented to God by 
the priest, and for it must be used fire from the burnt 
cffering altar—fire, that is, which had fed on sacrifice. 
Fire is the emblem of holiness; the fire of the altar, of 
holiness satisied—at the Cross. Nadab and Abihu, 
understanding nothing of this, brought ordinary fire— 
“strange fire.” The result was that God smote them 
by fire. Eleazar and Ithamar were bidden to continue 
their ministry, but failure marked them also. Moses 
rebuked them—‘ Wherefore have ye not eaten the 
sin offering in the holy place, seeing it is most holy, 
and God hath given it you to bear the iniquity of the 
congregation, fo make atonement for them before Bis 
Bord? (ch. x. 17): 

Nor is less significance to be attached to the seven- 
fold mention of atonement in the account of the 
cleansing of leprosy—that fearful type of sin. Szr 
times we read of atonement for the leper, once for the 
leprous house. “The priest shall make az atone- 
ment for him before the Lord” (ch. xiv. 18). “And the 
priest shall offer the sin offering and make an atone- 
ment for him that is to be cleansed” (ver. 19). “ And 
the priest shall make an atonement for him, and 
he shall be clean” (ver. 20). In the case of the poorest. 
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the same necessity for atonement is seen. “If he 
be poor and cannot get so much... to make an 
eae mentor Mime...) 2(ver. 21) 3°, . << him that is 
to be cleansed, to make an atonement for him. . .” 
(ver. 29). “The priest shall make an atonement for 
bimi/that, isrto. be cleansed,” :(ver.. 31), 

But leprosy might be found in a house. Churches, 
corporate associations may be tainted with evil. 
Christendom has furnished abundant proof of this. 
The house, in such a case, must be cleansed. Blood 
must be shed; and thus the priest shall “make az 
atonement for the house, and it shall be clean” 
(ver. 53). Thus seven ¢2mes in connection with leprosy 
we read of atonement. 

Sin is set forth by the type of leprosy, but this is 
only one out of many illustrations given us in 
Scripture. Leviticus deals at some length with the 
repulsive uncleannesses to which fallen humanity is 
liable. This is another means of setting forth the 
loathsomeness of sin in the sight of God. Four 
times in this connection is atonement mentioned. 
After childbirth the mother must be purified by 
sacrifice. A sin offering must be brought, and the 
priest “shall offer it before the Lord, and make az 
atonement for her” (ch. xii. 7). In case of poverty, 
pigeons or turtle-doves might be substituted for the 
appointed lamb, but equally in this case must the 
priest “make an atonement for her” (ch. xii. 8). So 
when a man was afflicted with that which caused 
defilement, burnt offering and sin offering were 
required, “and the priest shall make atonement for 
him before the Lord” (ch. xv. 15). Similarly in the 
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case of a woman, sin offering and burnt offering must 
be presented, and thus “the priest shall make az 
atonement for her before the Lord” (ch. xv. 30). 

It is noticeable too that when heinous sin was 
forgiven, it was only on the ground of atonement. 
“The priest shall make an atonement for him with 
the ram of the trespass offering before the Lord for 
the sin which he hath done: and the sin which he 
hath done shall be forgiven him ” (ch. xix. 22). 

Thus then it is evident that the idea of atonement 
for sin was inwrought in Israel’s ceremonies. It is 
the underlying work which is perpetually forcing 
itself upon our notice. 

In addition, moreover, to what has been advanced, 
it must be borne in mind that one special day in 
the year was set apart whereon the need of atone- 
ment might speak to the conscience of the people as 
with the voice of a trumpet. The ritual of the Day 
of Atonement is detailed with considerable minute- 
ness in Lev. xvi, and expounded for us in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. In that wonderful chapter, so full of 
the work accomplished by our Lord upon the Cross, 
we read of atonement szrteen times. Here one 
caution may perhaps be given. Types are apt to 
mislead unless read with much care and due atten- 
tion to the hints for their exposition given by the 
inspired writers of the New Testament. It has 
sometimes been urged, on the strength of a misinter- 
pretation of this chapter, that the Atonement of 
Christ was made, not upon the Cross, but in heaven 
after His Ascension. It has been argued that St. 
Paul tells us that the entry of the high priest into 
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the Holy of Holies found its fulfilment when our 
risen Lord entered into the Presence of the Father 
in Ascension glory. This, no doubt, is blessedly true. 
But then it has been said—‘“ Did not Aaron, after his 
entry into the most Holy Place, sprinkle the mercy 
seat with blood, and thus make atonement? If so, 
must we not say, to keep up the parallel, that Christ 
made Atonement, not upon the Cross, but upon His 
entrance into heaven after His Ascension?” The 
error arises from assuming that a parallel must 
necessarily be found between type and _ antitype. 
Clearly it cannot be so always. Daily sacrifice for 
sin was made under the Law. Under the Gospel such 
sacrifice can never be known. Calvary has for ever 
abolished it. The high priest, too, entered every year 
into the Holy of Holies; Christ entered heaven only 
once. Parallel, therefore, cannot always be expected. 
On the contrary, we shall often find unmistakable 
contrasts, as in these two instances. More decided 
contrast can hardly be, than between daily sin offering 
and one only offering, between the yearly entrance 
and our Lord’s entry once for all. 

So with regard to the place and time of atonement. 
There is a contrast, not a parallel, between the type 
and the antitype. There is little excuse for missing 
this, as it is pointed out by St. Paul. ‘“ He entered in 
once, into the Holy Place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us” (Heb. ix. 12). 

The high priest, at his entrance into the Holy of 
Holies, had not accomplished the work of atonement. 
“He shall make an atonement for the holy place. . - 
and there shall be no man in the tabernacle of the 


congregation when he goeth in to make an atone- 
E 
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ment” (Lew..xvi. 16, 17). St. Paul, thenyaaen 
acquainted with Jewish ritual, in his exposition tells 
us that our Lord, in contrast to the high priest, 
“entered in, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us.” The truth is, that Atonement was accomplished 
upon the Cross; and it is of great importance to see 
this clearly. There was fulfilled everything typically 
represented by the shedding, or sprinkling, or pouring 
out of blood. “It is finished” was the victorious cry 
of our dying Lord. Resurrection was God’s attest- 
ation of the perfectness of Christ’s work. Atonement 
had been made upon the Cross. There was no possi- 
bility of an Ascension having for its object the making 
of that Atonement, which had been finished and 
accepted. 

I have no intention of discussing the typical 
meaning of the ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment, but I do wish to emphasize the constant 
repetition of the word, and thus of the vital truth 
which it enshrines. “He shall make an atonement 
for himself and for his house” (ver. 6). The scape- 
goat, too, is presented “before the Lord, to make au 
atonement with him” (ver. 10). “Aaron shall bring 
the bullock of the sin offering ... and shall make 
an atonement for himself, and for his house” (ver. 11), 
We have then emphatic mention made of the need 
for atonement on behalf of the Tabernacle and the 
Altar, by reason of the defilement resulting from 
Israel’s sin. ‘He shall make an atonement for the 
holy place, because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their transgressions in all 
their sins . . . and there shall be no man in the 
tabernacle . . . when he goeth in to make am atone- 
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ment in the holy place, until he come out, and have 
made az atonement for himself, and for his house- 
hold, and for all the congregation of Israel. And he 
shall go out unto the altar ...to make ax atone- 
went for it... . And when he hath made an end of 
reconciling” (rather, “ atoning for,’ as Revised Version) 
fe wewhowe mace... ~ (vers. 16, 17, 18, 20). “And 
he shall wash his flesh . .. and make an atonement” 
(ver. 24). “ And the bullock for the sin offering, and 
the goat for the sin offering, whose blood was brought 
Mieco make alonement. .*... ” (ver. 27). 

As the chapter closes, the word is repeated with 
deepening emphasis, that none may miss its signifi- 
cance. “On that day shall the priest make ax atone- 
eae iror yOu. 0) (ver. 30). And the priest’). °. 
shall make the atonement ... and he shall make az 
atonement for the holy sanctuary, and he shall make 
an atonement for the tabernacle .... and for the 
altar, and he shall make az atonement for the priests, 
and all the people... . And this shall be an ever- 
lasting statute with you, to make az atonement for the 
eumeretr of Israel (vers. 32, 33, 34). It will thus be 
_ seen that the word is repeated in this chapter no less 
than szrteen times. In addition to this it may be 
observed that the word for mercy seat, which, as I 
have before shown, is from the.same root as atone- 
ment, occurs here only in Leviticus, while in this 
chapter it is mentioned sevexz times. It may thus be 
said that in this chapter of thirty-four verses, attention 
is pointedly called to atonement as many as ¢wenty- 
three times. 

Besides this, we read of the Day of Atonement four 
times, in this Book of Leviticus. 
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“On the tenth day of this seventh month there 
shall be a day of atonement.... Ye shall do no 
work in that same day; for it isa day of atonement, 
to make an atonement for you” (ch. xxiii. 27, 28). “In 
the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet 
sound throughout all your land” (ch. xxv. 9). Thus 
with reference to Leviticus xvi. atonement (including 
mercy seat) is mentioned twenty-seven times. The 
connection between atonement and the shedding of 
blood must strike every reader, and one verse calls 
marked attention to this fact. “The life of the flesh 
is in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make az atonement for your souls: for it is 
the blood that maketh az atonement for the soul” 
(ch. xvii, 11). Atonement is made, be it observed, 
not by the blood in its natural condition, but by the 
blood shed; that it is by the life laid down, in the 
appointed way. 

Such is the result of a very brief analysis of the 
teaching of Leviticus on this point. The words 


) 


“atone” and “atonement” are found— 
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The importance of atonement therefore in Old 
Testament theology is self-evident. The object of 
the offerings is to make atonement. The priests 
accepted themselves, in virtue of atonement, are con- 
secrated to make atonement for others, Atonement 
must be made for the uncleanness of fallen human 
nature. Jeprosy can be healed only by atonement. 
Wilful transgression may in no other way be pardoned. 
Nay, the most solemn Fast Day in the Jewish Calen- 
dar is the great Day of Atonement, in connection with 
which we read of atonement twenty times. Finally, 
this atonement is effected by the shedding of blood, 
and that alone. Truly has the book, which has been 
under consideration, been well styled Zhe Gospel 
according to Leveticus. 

It is natural that Leviticus, containing the account 
of the sacrificial system of Israel, should dwell much 
upon the Atonement to which all the ritual of the 
Testament pointed. 

Numbers is occupied chiefly with the history of 
the journey to the Land of Promise, and the experi- 
ences of the way. Yet here also the word is of 
constant recurrence. The same connection can be 
traced between the sin of man and the atonement to 
God which that sin necessitated. 

Thus in ch. v. 8 the appointed way of pardon 
for trespass committed is the “ram of atonement, 
whereby az atonement shall be made for him.” Thus, 
and thus alone, can mercy be found. In the case of 
the defilement of the Nazarite owing to the sudden 
death of a person near him, “the priest shall offer 
...and make an atonement for him” (ch. vi. 11). 
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Death was the illustration of sin, and therefore con- 
tact with it brought ceremonial defilement. 

Prominence was assigned, as has been seen, to 
atonemcnt at the consecration of the priests, recorded 
in Leviticus. In Numbers the same thing is noticeable 
at the consecration of the Levites. “ Thou shalt offer 

. asin offering .. . anda burnt offering unto the 
Lord, to make ax atonement for the Levites.” “I 
have given the Levites asia gift to Aarons 
make an atonement for the children of Israel.” “And 
the Levites were purified, and they washed their 
clothes ... and Aaron made az atonement for them 
to cleanse them” ch. viii, 12, 20, 21). ““Atoneneds 
then must be made for the Levites. As guilty, they 
must be brought beneath its shelter, and then extend 
the like blessing to others. 

We saw, moreover, in Leviticus, that atonement 
must be made for sins of ignorance, as mentioned in 
the sin offering. Sin, thus, clearly involves guilt, 
even when committed in ignorance. The Book of 
Numbers insists upon the same truth. “ If ought be 
committed in ignorance . .. the priest shall make az 
atonement ., . and it shall be forgiven them. 
And the priest shall make az atonement for the soul 
that sinneth ignorantly, when he sinneth by ignorance 
before the Lord, to make az atonement for him; and 
it shall be forgiven him” (ch. xv. 24, 25, 28). 

Again, then, there is the same connection between 
sin, atonement,. and pardon. The cases of Aaron 
making atonement after the judgment of Korah, and 
of Phinehas acting in like manner at Shittim, have 
been previously adverted to. Both show us the rela- 
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tionship between atonement and wrath, upon which 
I have already ventured to speak. (Num. xvi. 46; 
on. 135) 

The ritual for the religious feasts and fasts of Israel 
iseevem ane Lev. xxii. It 1s observable, however, 
that these are reiterated in Num. xxviii., xxix. One 
special point of difference is the fresh prominence 
which is here assigned to atonement. It seemsas if it 
were impossible to dwell upon it sufficiently. Thus, at 
the celebration of the Passover, “the goat for a sin 
offering to make az atonement” is especially enjoined 
(ver. 22). So at the presentation of the new meat offer- 
ing, at the Feast of Weeks, “one kid of the goats, to 
make az atonement for you” (ver. 30). The same thing 
is seen at the Feast of Trumpets, “ one kid of the goats 
for a sin offering, to make an atonement for you” 
(ch. xxix. 5); and on the Day of Atonement, “one kid 
of the goats for a sin offering ; beside the sin offering 
of atonement” (ver. 11). 

Twice more we meet with mention of atonement, 
and both instances are worthy of note. Midian was 
to be attacked. Phinehas, son of Eleazar the priest, 
was especially prominent. War was made with “ holy 
instruments ” (ch. xxxi. 6). Success crowned Israel's 
efforts. Vast quantities of spoil were taken. The 
officers we are told “brought an oblation for the Lord 

.. to make an atonement for our souls before the 
bord (Name sxx. 50). 

Especially significant is the last reference to this 
truth which meets us in Numbers. ‘‘Ye shall take 
no satisfaction for the life of a murderer, which is 
suilty of death... . Ye shall take no satisfaction 
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for him that is fled to the city of his refuge . .. the 
land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein, but by the blood of him that shed it” (ch. xxxv. 
31—33). The word here rendered satisfaction is that 
which has come before as “ransom” in connection 
with the Atonement mercy (Ex. xxx.). We have 
already seen that it is from this root, to “ atone” 
Not only so. “The land cannot be cleansed” is also 
the same word, and is strictly, “the land cannot de 
atoned.” When blood was shed the land was defiled. 
Atonement must be made by the blood of him that 
shed it. We read therefore of atonement no less 
than ¢wenty times in this book. If to this we add 
the one mention of the mercy seat (which is as already 
shown from the same root) in ch. vii. 89, we shall find 
twenty-one distinct allusions to the word. 

I do not wish to adduce all the passages in which 
this word, in its various forms, is found, but I cannot 
forbear briefly pointing out a few. The field is large. 
A few specimens of its productions may induce others 
to explore it fully. In Deut. xxi. we read what was 
to be done in case of the body of a murdered person — 
being found. A heifer was to be beheaded, and the 
elders of the city were to wash their hands over the 
heifer and ask for pardon. “Be merciful, O Lord, 
unto Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast redeemed, 
and lay not innocent blood unto Thy people of 
Israel’s charge. And the blood shall be forgiven 
them” (ver. 8). The words “be merciful” and “for- 
given” are both this word 72>. “Be atoned or pro- 
pitiated” is the form of the prayer. “The blood 
shall de atoned” is the Divine response. Here, as 
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so often, we are compelled to notice the association 
between guilt, atonement, and pardon. It may be 
mentioned that the Revised Version calls attention 
to another passage in Deuteronomy (xxxii. 43), 
where this word is used. “He will be merciful unto 
His land and to His people.” The Revised Version 
has, “will make expiation for His land for His 
people.” It is true that He will show mercy to 
His people, but the statement here is that He will 
make atonement for them—a thought by no means 
identical. 

Other instances are found in which the Revised 
Version has done good service to the English student 
by placing in the margin the word “expiated ’—z. e. 
“atoned.” Thus the condemnation of Eli is given 
in the solemn words, “The iniquity of Eli's house 
shall not be purged ” —“ expiated” — “ atoned”— 
“with sacrifice nor offering for ever” (1 Sam. ili. 14). 
Another case in point is Isa. vi. 7—“ Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, 
and thy sin purged ”—“ expiated ”—“ atoned.” This 
Scripture is as important as any, as giving usa clear 
illustration of God’s method of forgiveness. The 
prophet was guilty. He wasa man of unclean lips. 
In the presence of the Majesty of the thrice Holy 
One, he saw himself and his sin. Confession followed. 
Then a coal from the burnt offering altar was applied 
to his lips. The coal, be it observed, is taken from 
the altar of sacrifice. Thus, and thus alone, is his 
Sim expiated,. or “atoned.” 

Two other illustrations may be given. They are 
from Isaiah—“Surely this iniquity shall not be 
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purged from you till ye die, saith the Lord God 
of hosts.” The Revised Version has in the margin 
instead of “ purged from,” ‘‘expzated by”—a very 
different thought. It gives correctly the force of 
the original. Isa. xxvii. 9 is the other passage—“ By 
this therefore shall the iniquity of Jacob be purged.” 
Again, the margin of the Revised Version reads 
‘““expiated. The word “purge” at’ the besemaes 
ambiguous; whereas the expression in Hebrew is 
perfectly plain. The idea, in each case, is that for- 
giveness can be obtained only on account of atone- 
ment made to God. 

To enter in detail into the passages in the historical 
books where atonement is mentioned would far 
exceed the limits of this work. Suffice it to say, 
that throughout the Old Testament, abundant proof 
is given that this truth had taken hold of Israel, that 
the instruction of the Pentateuch had sunk deeply 
into the hearts of the people. “Aaron and his sons 
offered upon the altar of the burnt offering, and on 
the altar of incense, and were appointed for all the 
work of the place most holy, and to make az atone-. 
ment for Israel” (1 Chron. vi. 49). At the purification 
of the Temple in the reign of Hezekiah, the same 
thought is brought out—“ The priests killed them, 
and they made reconciliation with their blood upon 
the altar, to make az atonement for all Israel” (2 
Chron. xxix. 24). The Revised Version is again 
helpful, and gives a most exact translation—* They 
made a sin offering ’—not “reconciliation with their 
blood.” Thus again is seen the oft-noted connection 
between sin offering and atonement. Similarly, on 
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the return from the Captivity, when an effort was 
made to lead the nation to the appointed paths from 
which it had so sadly wandered, we read of “the sin 
offerings, to make an atonement for Israel” (Neh. 
x. 33), being re-established. It is equally striking to 
find the prominent position assigned to ‘“‘atonement ” 
in Ezekiel’s yet future Temple—‘ Seven days shall 
they purge the altar and purify it” (ch. xliv. 26). 
“Seven days,” the Revised Version has, “shall they 
make atonement for the altar, and purify it.” So 
offerings are enjoined “to make reconciliation for 
them,” “to ‘make reconciliation for the house of 
Israel”—“ so shall ye reconcile the house” (ch. xlv. 
15,17, 20). The Revised Version very properly has, 
“to make atonement for them,’ “to make atonement 
for the house of Israel’”’—‘“so shall ye make azone- 
ment for the house.” 

The Psalms recognize, as we should expect, this 
truth. Is not the anticipation of the Gospel found 
in Ps. xlix. 7, 8 ?>—‘“ None of them can by any means 
redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom ’”’—from 
the same root as atone—“for him. For the redemp- 
tion of their soul is precious, and must be let alone 
‘for ever” (Revised Version). 

Again, “ Iniquities prevail against me: as for our 
transgressions, thou shalt purge them away” (Ps. Ixv. 
3). The word purge is “expiate,” or “atone.” Forgive- 
ness is contemplated as the consequence of atone- 
ment. The same remark applies to Ps. xxviii. 38—- 
“ He being full of compassion forgave”-—expiated or 
atoned—* their iniquity, and destroyed them not.” 
The same observation may also be made of Ps. Ixxix. 
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9— Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory 
of Thy Name; and deliver us, and purge away "— 
make atonement for—“our sins, for Thy Name’s 
sake.” 

I cannot forbear quoting the testimony of Job 
—“If there be a Messenger with Him ”—literally 
an Angel, z.e. the Angel of the Covenant, the Son 
of God, continually revealing Himself thus to the 
faithful of the Old Testament—“an Interpreter ”—or 
Mediator, the one Mediator between God and man 
—“One among a thousand”—chiefest among ten 
thousand, altogether lovely—“ to show unto man his 
uprightness:”—to reveal to man his guilt, and his 
consequent need of redemption—“then He is gracious 
unto him, and saith, Deliver him from going down 
into the pit: I have found a ransom” (Job xxxiii. 24). 
“The Son of man came, not to be ministered “unto 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
man.” Here then is the “ransom ”—derived from 
the word atone—of which the Old Testament is full, 
the precious Blood of Christ. Apart from that 
nothing else avails—‘a great ransom cannot dcliver 
fliees Ob XX XVIOTS)) 7 

One other passage it is impossible to overlook. I 
mean Daniel ix. 24. At the end of a definite time, 
called seventy weeks, or rather seventy periods of 
seven, z.é. four hundred and ninety years, a special 
blessing was promised to Israel. Messiah was to 
come “‘to finish the transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to make reconciliation ”—rather it should 
be “ atonement” — for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and 
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prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy.” All this, 
be it observed, is intimately connected with what 
follows—“ Messiah shall be cut off.” Dr. Pusey, 
whose authority none can question, remarks—*“ The 
word ‘shall be cut off’ never means anything but 
excision ; death directly inflicted by God, or violent 
death at the hands of man. It is never used of mere 
death, nor to express sudden but natural death. In 
the Pentateuch the word is used of God’s covenant— 
he, they, shall be cut otf from his, their, people, from 
the congregration of Israel, which God explains by 
His words, ‘I will cut him off from among his 
people. ... Here it obviously expresses the same 
which Isaiah had said, by an equivalent word, He 
was cut off out of the land of the living” (Danze, p. 
185). Now without attempting anything like an 
exposition of this remarkable prophecy, it will be seen 
that it foretells, with unmistakable plainness, the 
death of the Messiah, and that it describes His work 
as bringing in everlasting righteousness, and making 
atonement for iniquity. Is it not evident that our 
Lord is here foretold as the Fulfiller of the law, as 
the One Who makes that atonement to God of which 
the ritual of Israel furnished so many types ? 

In glancing briefly at the teaching of the Old 
Testament, we cannot help seeing the vast importance 
of atonement. It is, in short, the only means of the 
sinners salvation. It is much to be regretted that 
this vital word “> is variously rendered in the 
Authorized Version. By translating it sometimes 
“ reconcile,” sometimes “purge,” sometimes “cleanse,” 
they have done much to weaken its power to an 
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English reader. I venture to append an extract 
from a very careful and most accurate student, Mr. 
B. W. Newton—“ If any single word be used, ‘expiate’ 
is perhaps the best. zo and ergzo are used in Latin 
sometimes to denote the act of appeasing (Sz/vanum 
lacte piabant) ; sometimes the purgation of the guilty 
person (filium expiavit pecunid); sometimes com- 
pensation rendered to make amends for a transgres- 
sion committed (legatorum injurias regisque cedem 
expiabant). But whether the reference be to the person 
appeased, or to the person cleansed, or to the crime 
satisfied for, or the calamity averted, in either case 
the notion of atonement rendered to another is in- 
cluded. So it is likewise as respects "29. The usual 
rendering of 75> in our version is to make atonement 
—atonement in the sense of expiatory offering. It is 
a pity that our translators have not always adhered 
to this rendering, but in not a few instances they 
have substituted for it, to make reconciliation, which 
is to be regretted, as we cannot be too careful in 
giving prominence to the thought of atonement 
made to God, and distinguishing it from the result © ‘ 
(Isaiah, p. 184). 

Such, then, being the doctrine of the Old Testament, 
we naturally turn to the New, and read what that 
Says of tiackxouat and its cognates in the light of 
what has been gathered from the teaching of the Old 
Testament as to the meaning of “22>, The word 
ikdokouas is that usually employed in the Septuagint 
as the translation of “52. Wherever it is found 
therefore in the New Testament, a wealth of hidden 
meaning is contained in it. So evident indeed is the 
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form of the word, that one critic, Dr. Jowett, tells us 
Punat the: “Aposties were ‘Jews .:....and could not 
lay aside their first nature, or divest themselves at 
once of Jewish modes of expression. Sacrifice and 
atonement were leading ideas of the Jewish dispen- 
sation: without shedding. of blood there was no 
remis3ion.... It was natural for them to think of 
Christ asa) Sacrifice and’ Atonement: for sins .: .” 
Dr. Jowett does not attempt to deny that what has 
been already shown is a fair summary of the teaching 
of the Old Testament. As little can he deny that the 
Apostles taught the orthodox doctrine of Atonement. 
For these admissions we are so far thankful. The 
authority attaching alike to Old Testament and New 
Testament is another subject, with which I have 
nothing to do at present. 

As to the meaning of the word under consideration, 
perhaps the admission of Professor Maurice may be 
mesarded: as’ decisive: “Par then,” he says, “from 
pleading that the words ttacuds and iAaorypiov had not 
the sense which we should gather from all the history 
of the heathen world that they must have had... 
I would earnestly press the reflection on you, that 
any other view of the case is incredible, and that I 
would ask you to observe with what a Divine art 
and wisdom the Apostle vindicates the word to a 
Christian use, showing that for that use its heathen 
signification must be—not modified—but zzverted.” 
Observe, Professor Maurice, like Dr. Jowett, cannot 
deny the force of the word tAdcxopuar, but he assumes, 
without a shadow of reason, that the Apostles, 
without a hint to that effect, deliberately “inverted” 
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its meaning. Certain modern theologians have 
certainly “inverted” the meaning of such words 
as ‘Inspiration,’ “Regeneration,” “ Justification,” 
“ Atonement,” and the like, but there is great hardi- 
hood displayed in the suggestion that the Apostles 
acted in the same fashion. I quote the passage not 
for the purpose of discussing this extraordinary 
proposition, but as a witness to the meaning of the 
word atonement or propitiation. 

There is of course this vast difference between the 
Christian and heathen ideas of propitiation. The 
former shows us God’s essential holiness requiring 
atonement as the only ground of pardon, but it also 
reveals God Himself as providing the propitiation, 
even His eternal Son. God loved and then gave His 
Son. The Cross was the provision of infinite mercy. 
Of ‘this the heathen world knew nothing. How 
could it without revelation? 

The following passages in the New Testament are 
worthy of careful study, as bearing directly upon the 
matter. in hand. (1) Luke xviii, 73,;he)prayemse. 
the publican: “God be merciful ”—itAdcOnr1.—“ to me 
the sinner.” The Revised Version very rightly calls 
attention in the margin to the fact that the word 
really is, “be propitiated”—God be _ propitiated 
towards—or accept atonement for—me the sinner. 
Alford strangely misses the mark when he says—“ Nor 
are we to find any doctrinal meaning in tAdoOnri: we 
know of only one way in which the prayer could be 
accomplished ; but the words here have no reference 
to that, nor could they.” What, we may well ask, 
was not the publican a Jew? Had he not been 
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accustomed to connect pardon with sacrifice? Did 
not the altar of the Temple bear abundant witness 
thereto? Was he not acquainted, at least to some 
extent, with the Old Testament? Must he not have 
known that the corresponding word to tAtacKopat was 
there devoted to the expression of the thought of 
atonement—as has been already shown? Such being 
the case, why should we be surprised that the Spirit 
of God led him to express his penitence in this most 
suitable form? We might as well say that the 
expression “Lamb of God” was a mere illustration 
of purity, and not connected with the sacrificial ritual 
of the Jews, as to assert that “be propitiated” has no 
reference to atonement. How totally different the 
spirit breathed by the great Bengel! His rendering 
is, “Be propitious to me” (propitiated towards me). 
“He does not dare to make mention of God and of 
himself in immediate connection. His trust was in 
the Divine Mercy.” Similar is the remark of Kocher 
quoted by Trench—* Eam vocis tAdo@yrt vim esse, ut 
causam meritoriam propitiationis, nempe cruentam 
Christi passionem et mortem, simul comprehendat et 
indicet.’” No wonder the publican went away justified. 
We are justified by His Blood—and thus “shall be 
saved from wrath through Him.” 

(2) Romans. iii. 25: “Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation (iAacrypiov) through faith in His 
Blood.” It has been questioned whether “ propitia- 
tion” should be taken as “propitiatory offering” 
or “mercy seat.” Alford, following Beza, Turretin, 
and others, takes the word as meaning the former. 


We are inclined, however, to the other view. The 
F 
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word fdAacripiov only occurs once elsewhere in the 
New Testament—in Heb. ix. 5-—-and there con- 
fessedly it means mercy seat. It is equally unde- 
niable that it is the Septuagint word for mercy seat. 
It has moreover been the prevailing view. It was 
held by Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Cyril. 
Luther also and Bengel may be quoted as saying 
the same. The latter writes—‘The allusion is to 
the mercy seat (propitiatory) of the Old Testa- 
ment (Heb.. ix. 5); and it is by this Greek term 
that the LXX. generally express the Hebrew ‘22, 
Propitiation goes on the supposition of a previous 
offence, which opposes the opinion of the Socinians.” 
Whichever view ‘may be taken, the testimony to the 
reality of atonement remains equally strong. The 
Speakers Commentary well suggests that the better 
word, instead of mercy seat, would be “ a propitiatory,” 
thereby connecting the word in English, as it is in 
Greek and Hebrew, with propitiation or atonement. 
That Commentary makes this remark, which I cannot 
refrain from quoting, as to the significance of “the 
propitiatory »—“(a) It was the central point of the 
Divine Presence and manifestation between God and 
the representative of His people. So in Christ, the 
full manifestation of God to man, is made, and in 
Him rests,...%. the true Shechinah,. ..,.03(3)2 ae 
all instruments and symbols of atonement, this alone 
was called ‘the propitiatory, as being the most 
eminent, As in it was made a general atonement for 
the children of Israel for all their sins once a year; 
so in Christ, Jehovah exptates and takes away the 
sins of the world.” It would be more correct surely 
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forsay that Christ“ expiated * or “atoned. for” sin, 
the expiation or atonement having been directed 
towards Jehovah. With this exception, the extract 
is admirable, and pointedly presents the reality and 
necessity of atonement. 

(3) “That He might bea merciful and faithful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconcili- 
ation (thackxeoOat) for the sin of the people” (Heb. ii. 
17). The Revised Version here gives the literal trans- 
lation, “ to make propitiation,’ or atonement. Recon- 
ciliation is the result of propitiation, or atonement, 
and by no means to be confounded with it. “Only 
by atoning for sin,” is the Speaker's comment on the 
passage, “ could he restore man to his proper relation 
to God.” Alford says—*“ The word here is middle, used 
of Him Who, by His propitiation, brings the sinner 
into God’s favour—makes propitiation for, expiates, 
sin.” Westcott quotes the old Latin, “ut expiant pec- 
cata, et ad deprecandum (propitiandum) pro delictis.” 
He then, it is only fair to say, adds a note, to which 
grave exception must be taken. It is the more pain- 
ful to do this, because of his great service to the 
Church, in the field of Scripture exegesis. His note 
is as follows—“ The essential conception is that of 
altering that in the character of an object which 
necessarily excludes the action of the grace of God; 
so that God, being what He is, cannot (as we speak) 
look on it with favour. The propitiation acts on that 
which alienates God, and not on God, Whose love is 
unchanged throughout.” Now, it is quite true that the 
Atonement did not change the feeling of God, nor 
cause Him to love us. If that were all that Bishop 
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Westcott meant, we should regard the sentiment as 
unexceptionable. But surely the passages already 
adduced from the Old Testament abundantly show 
that the “atonement” or “ propitiation” is directed 
towards God, and is that by which His holy wrath is 
turned away. “Make an atonement for them, for 
there is wrath gone out from the Lord” (Num. xvi. 
46). The atonement, itself the provision of Divine 
Love, is that without which consuming wrath must 
smite the sinner; and the alone channel by which 
righteous grace can reach the guilty. Is this Bishop 
Westcott’s doctrine? Is it consistent with the above 
cuarded extract? Alas! I fear not. Would to God 
that it may yet become so; that his erudition, his 
powers, his eloquence, may be used in defence of the 
only Truth to which the sinner can turn in sight of 
death and judgment, viz. the Atonement ef Christ on 
the Cross, whereby judgment, having fallen on the 
Substitute, shall not touch the feeblest believer. 
Nothing short of this will stand. 

(4) “ He is the propitiation—iAaoycs—for our sins” 
(1 John ii. 2). What has been above remarked con- 
cerning ttdoxeoOar and tAaornpiov is equally applicable 
to ihacpds. Alford well shows that Christ “has by this 
averted God’s wrath from us.” Excellent too is the 
Speaker's note—‘ The doctrine of the Atonement is 
not dependent for its life upon any one phrase or figure 
—therefore not upon this of propitiation. Yet, it is 
useless to attempt to evade its force.” A quotation 
follows from Jowett, in which he endeavours to 
suggest that our view of atonement is derived from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and not from St. Paul or 
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St. John. To this the Speaker replies by referring to 
Rom. iii. and the passage before us, adding, “So 
Soipeiciveat- one in this matter are St. Paul} St. 
John, and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

(5) Again, St. John uses the words—“In this was 
manifested the love of God towards us. ... Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
(1 John iv. 10). Here then we find the same essential 
thoughts as are contained in the Levitical types. Sin 
involves wrath; wrath requires propitiation or atone- 
ment. But here is taught in the glorious light of the 
Gospel that which was only dimly discerned under 
the Law, that God Himself provided the Atonement 
in the Person of His dear Son. 

Here I must close this chapter, already too long. 

I have, in chapter i., dispassionately considered the 
divers opinions of theologians, I have in this endea- 
voured to gather the teaching of Scripture upon the 
subject. I leave the result to the prayerful consider- 
ation of those interested in this vital matter. Subse- 
quent chapters will, I trust, bring confirmatory evidence 
from other Scriptures. So far we have adhered to 
one word alone—atonement—seeking to ascertain its 
meaning in Old and New Testament alike. 


GTAP EER LLL 
SUBSTITUTION IN SCRIPTURE. 


[\ dealing with questions relating to salvation, it is 

needful to insist, repeatedly, upon a clear under- 
standing of sin and guilt. This it has pleased God to 
give us in Scripture. Apart from this, we must be in 
darkness. “Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
is a question as pertinent now as when first uttered. 
Without the light of Revelation man must have been 
an Agnostic. When we turn to the Bible, we are 
shown that the only standard of moral right and 
wrong is the Law. Conscience may tell man whether 
he is acting up to what he believes to be right, but 
conscience can give no authoritative verdict as to 
what is right or wrong. Let the Spartan be taught 
that stealing is lawful, but detection sinful, and he will 
grow up in ignorance of the fact that theft is wrong. 
Unless some Divine standard, external to man, had 
been given, right and wrong would have been con- 
ventional terms liable to perpetual variation, according 
to the requirement or convenience of society. The 
revealed Law of God, however, does speak with 
authority. That law, expounded by the Lawgiver in 
the Sermon on the Mount, shows to us plainly what 
the Divine requirements are. God does not claim 
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from man a mere perfunctory, external obedience to 
the letter. He requires the subjection of mind, heart, 
and motive. He claims to rule the citadel of man’s 
being. Our Lord expressly taught that to be angry 
without cause is to be guilty of murder: “ Whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire” 
(Matt. v. 22). The commandment in such a case has 
been broken in spirit, even though no overt act has 
been committed, and the thought carries with it the 
guilt of murder, in the eye of the Judge. Similarly 
the thought of impurity constitutes, before God, a 
positive breach of the seventh commandment (Matt. 
fem ee Equally instructive is the. teaching of St. 
Paul in Rom. vii., while detailing his own experience, 
and showing how he was awakened to the sense of 
sin. The Law was the instrument used by the Spirit 
of God for this end. “I had not known sin,” he says, 
Bemecept py the. Law. \ [he need, of the: positive 
standard is here assumed. Observe, he does not say, 
“T had not HaD sin ”—quite another thing—but “ I had 
not KNOWN sin.” Without any law, there would have 

een sin in consequence of the Fall, but how could it 
have been known as such? Transgression of a positive 
commandment, of course, could not have been without 
the existence of the commandment ; but sin, the root 
of transgression, would have existed. The Apostle then 
proceeds to illustrate his meaning by using the tenth 
commandment, “Thou shalt -not..covet,’ literally, 
perhaps, “be concupiscent”; that is, have any thought 
contrary to God’s perfections. So at least he pro- 
ceeds to explain it. “Sin .. . wrought in me all 
manner of concupiscence” (ver. 8). The close con- 
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nection between the verb émiOvunoers and substantive 
é7Ouyta is lost in the Authorized Version. It has 
frequently been said that sinful thought does not 
involve guilt, unless it leads to actual deed. Very 
different is the teaching of the Apostle—“ Sin wrought 
in me all manner of'concupiscence.” Concupiscence, 
therefore, or evil desire, is thus the offspring of sin, 
and so partakes of the nature. of its parent: Evil 
desire, even if instantly checked, is sin — more, a 
definite act of sin. St. Paul is speaking of this sin, 
in motive and desire, when he says, “ That which I do 
(xarepyaCouat) I allow not; for what I would that do I 
(xpacow) not, but what I hate that do I” (wovéw) (ver.15). 
To describe mere thoughts, three different words are 
used, as denoting manifold varieties of the evil within. 
The awful links in the chain of evil are these: sin— 
the principle within—the root; lust, the desire for 
that which is wrong, either by excess or defect, pro- 
duced by sin; transgression, or the act of sin, in 
thought indulged, word spoken, or deed committed, 
It is ignorance of this simple truth which has led so 
many to declare that the experience described in the 
latter part of Romans vii. cannot be that of a believer 
at all, unless he is a backslider. It has been argued 
that if the Apostle is describing the history of a man 
who is walking with God, he must be sanctioning 
Antinomianism, and apologizing for sin in the life- 
All this structure of difficulty falls to the ground 
when the simple fact is seen that he is dealing with 
motive and thought, not action. 

But not only does the Law require absolute perfect- 
ness even in the secret springs of. man’s desires, it 
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equally demands perfect surrender to God, a surrender 
which necessarily involves and is based upon absolute 
love to God. The Law forbids idolatry, not merely of 
external act, but inward feeling and thought. But 
how can I refuse to put the creature first, unless the 
Creator occupies that, His rightful position? If idol- 
atry is to be excluded it can only be by the enthrone- 
ment of the Most High within. We err, therefore, 
unless we have regard both to the positive and 
negative sides of the Law. Our Lord summed up the 
Decalogue thus—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God > 
with all thy heart... . Thoushalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” (Matt. xxii. 37—39). 

This then is the only standard of right and wrong, 
the only principle of judgment which God can recog- 
nize. Seen thus, who is there of the sons of men— 
with the exception of the Sinless One—who can claim 
to have obeyed it? Man may pass through life with- 
out being guilty of what he would call idolatry, theft, 
adultery, murder, and the like. But, when the inner- 
most desires and hidden workings of the heart are 
disclosed, who can plead Not Guilty? Further, when 
to this is added the positive underlying requirement, 
“Thou shalt love,’ who can escape? Verily, “by the 
deeds of the Law there shall no flesh be justified in 
His sight.” 3 

Nor does any ambiguity attach to the sentence which 
awaits the transgressor. “ Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them” (Gal. iii. 10). What 
plummet shall fathom the awful depth of that curse ? 
“Depart from Me, ye cursed... .” May God in mercy 
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awaken us to the apprehension of these revealed 
realities! Human theories chase each other in quick 
succession, flinging their shadows across the hills, 
while they remain in their grandeur and beauty, from 
generation to generation. 

Man, therefore, so far as he is concerned, is shut up 
to utter hopelessness. He sees a law by which he will 
be judged, and which, by reason of his fallen condition, 
he can never keep. He must plead “Guilty” before 
God. Not one ray of light would shine upon the 
darkness were it not for God’s revelation of Christ. He 
is pleased to admit the principle of. Substitution. He 
sent His own. Son to take the place of the sinner, 
to comply with every demand of the Law in life, and 
to bear the penalty due to guilt upon the Cross. 
Naturally, man dislikes the necessity of salvation 
being wrought for him, in its entirety, by another. 
Not until he comes to the end of his own resources, 
and is satisfied of his own utter inability, will he 
accept, as a free gift, the Righteousness of Another, 
imputed to him by faith. Thus the Cross has ever 
been the stumbling-block. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is mysterious, and reason has repeatedly en-_ 
deavoured to sound its depth. The Incarnation may 
possibly be regarded as exalting human nature, and 
so does not excite man’s hostility, but the Cross does 
this to the uttermost. It reveals man, lost, guilty, 
impotent. It shows salvation freely given to sinners 
without merit, solely on the ground of the finished 
work of Christ. Christ is presented to us, in Scrip- 
ture, as taking the place of His people, bearing 
the penalty due to their transgressions, and obeying 
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the Law in their stead. In short, He was their 
Substitute. 

So manifest is this, that it is difficult to know where 
to begin. In the previous chapter, it was shown that 
Atonement was the great truth enshrined in the sacri- 
ficial system of the Old Testament ; and Atonement 
implies substitution. When, for instance, the offerer 
presented the burnt offering at the Tabernacle door, he 
‘was to put, or rather lean, his hand upon the victim’s 
head. The animal was there slain in the appointed 
manner, and it was accepted to make atonement for 
him (Lev.i. 4). Could the principle of substitution be 
more graphically portrayed ? The man has sinned. 
He deserves to die. The victim absolutely incapable 
of sinis found. Thesinner leans upon it, thus in figure 
transferring to it the guilt which is his. The animal 
then is slain, its blood sprinkled, and its body con- 
sumed upon thealtar. If this does not symbolize the 
substitution of the innocent for the guilty, it is difficult 
to attach any meaning to it at all. Unless the Mosaic 
system, with its ceaseless shedding of blood, was 
typical of the one Sacrifice of the Son of God, it must 
be utterly incapable of defence. Daily, weekly, 
festival offerings reiterated to faith the same lesson 
—Substitution. 

But the direct statements of Scripture are unmistak- 
able. Let us for example turn to Isaiah lili. 

That wonderful prophecy, which actually begins 
with the words, “Behold, My servant shall deal 
prudently. . .” (ch. lii. 13), gives the clearest imagin- 
able picture of the Sinless One bearing the penalty of 
the sin of others. That Messiah is described is so 
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manifest, that even Jewish expositors have repeatedly 
admitted it. In the Speaker's Commentary several 
testimonies to this effect will be found. I only give 
one as a specimen, taken from the Talmudic treatise, 
Sanhedrin. ‘But the Rabbins say—‘ The Leper of 
the House of my Lord’ is Messiah’s name, as it is 
written, ‘Truly our pains did He bear, and our sick- 
nesses He carried them; but we esteemed Him, 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted.’” One verse 
alone seems sufficient to prove this—as well as the 
inspiration of the prophet: “ He made His grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in His death” (ch. liii. 9). 


The verb is impersonal. “ His grave was made with 
fe) 

the wicked,’ because “He was numbered with the 

transgressors.” He died as a malefactor, and yet 


that grave was never occupied by Him. He was with 
the rich in His death—in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. It is the minuteness of the prediction 
which here, as often elsewhere, attracts our attention, 
and compels us to own, that to the prophets was given 
a foresight which only could be Divine. 

The prophet begins by describing the Messiah’s 
rejection. “He came up like the tender plant before © 
Him, and like the root from a dry ground. He hath 
no form nor comeliness, and when we used to see Him 
(Mason and Bernard) there was no beauty that we 
should desire Him.” “ Despised was He, and ceasing 
from amongst men, a Man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with disease, and there was, as it were, a hiding of His 
Face from us, despised was He, and we esteemed Him 
not” (ch. iii. 2, 3). Could any description be given 
setting forth more accurately the life and ministry of 
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Jesus Christ? The word for despised, nim, the niphal 
participle, is expressive of loathing and contempt. 
“Forsaken by men,” as Gesenius has it, or “avoided 
by men as an object of abhorrence,” as Hitzig takes it. 
See the word as used in Malachi. “The Table of the 
Porceisecontemptible” (ch. 1:7), «His meat :is con- 
temptible (chii.12): “Therefore have:l also made 
you contemptible” (ch. ii.9). Christ, truly, was despised 
for the reasons here given. He withdrew Himself from 
the society and ways of men. He went amongst them 
doubtless, even joining on occasion in their feasts, 
but it was as the Father’s witness. His joy was not 
found in what the world could afford, but in fellowship 
with God. Thus He stood alone as foretold, “ceasing 
from amongst men.” The world could not but feel 
this. “His Face” was hidden from them. The light 
shined in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not. Men despised the Holy One of God. But why 
should suffering and reproach be His appointed 
portion? “Surely our infirmities He took, and our 
diseases He bore.” Here is found the reason. This 
passage, it will be remembered, is quoted in St. Matt. 
viii. 17, in connection with our Lord’s miracles of 
healing. His title thus to heal was found in the work 
of the Cross. If He gave sight to the blind, hearing 
to the deaf, life to the dead, His right to do so was 
the result of His obedience unto death. His whole 
work of salvation, including that of both body and 
‘soul, flows from His finished atonement. 

Thus, “we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of 
God and afflicted.” “Stricken,” Alexander says, “as 
in some other cases, has the pregnant sense of stricken 
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from above.” Delitzsch remarks, “It always signifies 
suffering, as a calamity proceeding from God.” It 
very frequently means plague-stricken. In fact it 
occurs about sixty times in Leviticus xiii., xiv., trans- 
lated plague in the laws concerning leprosy. The 
old Jewish notion that Messiah was to be a leper 
seems to have been founded on this verse. Of all the 
types of sin which the Old Testament contains, not 
one is so striking as this most loathsome disease, and 
yet this is but a feeble illustration of the heinousness 
of guilt before God. Jesus did not shrink from its 
imputation to Himself. He became—in this sense— 
the Leper. But the Prophet adds, He was “smitten 
of God,” as is written in Ps. cii. 4, where also our 
Lord’s experience is described : “ My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass,” 

“ Afflicted” moreover is a word several times used 
in the Psalms as expressive of Messiah’s suffering. 
Thus,Ps, cit.)““A prayer of the Afflicted One’? tke 
hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
Afflicted One” (Ps. xxii. 24), 2We. read: thus, of the 
sufferings of the Holy One, set forth in such graphic 
language, and with illustrations so vivid, and naturally 
ask the explanation. The prophet gives it in clear 
and unambiguous statements in ver. 5. “He was 
pierced for our transgressions.” So Alexander trans- 
lates, and this is no doubt the meaning of the word 
Son, the poal participle of which is used here. The 
same word is found in connection with the Cross in 
Ps, cix. 22: “My heart is wounded—pierced—within 
Me.” It is an interesting coincidence that the same 
word meets us in the account of the meat offering, 
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We read of “ unleavened cakes of fine flour, mingled 
with oil” (Lev. ii. 4), typifying the exquisite perfect- 
ness of the character of Christ, as seen in its minutest 
Gepailcn «| heeword=“cake/;1s' from’ this? root,y.as 
signifying something indented or perforated. The 
Arab oven was:a large, broad vessel, in the bottom 
of which sharp flints were set. The cake placed 
upon these flints became indented and was thus 
baked. Hence the suitability of the word in this 
Connection, It.is difficult. to. imagine a type'.of 
suffering more forcible than this. “ Thou shalt make 
them as a fiery oven, in the time of Thy wrath” 
(is. xxi. 9). The Holy;.One was exposed, to the 
terribleness of Divine Judgment, and so were seen 
some of His manifold excellences. 

But further, He was “ bruised ”—“ crushed ”—for our 
iniquities. The force of the expression “ bruised ” is 
seen in such passages as the following, when the same 
NDT or its cognate pn is found. It is used to describe 
the action of Moses with respect to the golden calf. 
“TI took your sin, the calf which ye had made, and 
burnt it with fire, and stamped it, and ground it very 
small, even until it was as small as dust” (Deut. ix. 21), 
“tll he brought it to powder.’ So, “Thou sawest 
till that a stone was cut out without hands, which 
smote the image upon his feet that were of iron and 
elay, and) ovake them to: pieces” (Dans ii 34). 61 
did stamp them like the mire in the streets” (2 Sam. 
xxii. 43). “ Crushed before the moth ” (Job iv. 19). 
To crush is thus the actual force of the word. It is 
used in Hiphil of the incense beaten small, which 
was thus prepared for burning. “He shall take a 
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censcr, full of burning coals of fire, from off the altar 
before the Lord, and his hands full of sweet incense 
beaten small”... What an exquisite type of the 
merits of the Lord Jesus! The incense was essenti- 
ally fragrant, and its fragrance was absolute. No 
admixture of aught else was found therein. It might 
be crushed and burned. Nothing but sweetness 
could result. “It pleased Jehovah to crush him” (the 
same word). Under any circumstances, intensity of 
suffering is indicated. Our Lord was stricken unto 
death, because of imputed sin. ‘“ He was pierced for 
our transgressions, and crushed for our iniquities.” 
Further, “ The chastisement of our peace was upon 

Him.” “Chastisement” or “punishment,” isfziiex= 
ander’s rendering. Thus we read, “I have wounded 
‘thee, with the wound of an enemy, with the chastise- 
ment of a cruel one” (Jer. xxx. 14). “He goeth after 
her straightway, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as 
a fool to the correction of the stocks” (Prov. vii. 22). 
The passage may well be connected with Ps. xxxix. 
“Remove Thy stroke away from Me,” is the pleading 
cry of Messiah, “I am even consumed by the blow of 
Thine Hand. When Thou with rebukes dost chasten_ 
man for iniquity, Thou makest his beauty to consume 
away like a moth.” How consistent is this with the 
statement of the chapter we are considering! “ His 
visage was so marred, more than any man, and His 
Form more than the sons of men,” the reason being 
that “the chastisement” by which our peace was 
procured, was upon Him. So complete was this 
redeeming work, that “by His stripes we were healed.” 
“ The preterite,” says Alexander, “is not used merely 
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to signify the certainty of the event, but because this 
effect is considered as inseparable from the procuring 
cause which has been just before described, in the 
historical or narrative form, as an event already past : 
when He was smitten, we were thereby healed.” 

“ All we like sheep have gone astray,” and Jehovah 
“caused to fallon Him the iniquity of us all.’ It seems 
difficult to imagine how these and like expressions 
can be read, and the doctrine of Substitution be 
denied, by any who reverence the Scripture as the 
revealed Word of God. The verb translated in the 
Authorized Version “hath laid,” “always denotes some 
degree of violent collision, either physical, as when 
one body lights or strikes upon another, or moral, as 
when one person falls upon, z.e. attacks another.” “The 
common version (laid on Him) is objectionable only 
because it is too weak, and suggests the idea of a mild 
and inoffensive gesture, whereas that conveyed by the 
Hebrew word is necessarily a violent one” (Alexander). 
Thus the word in question, pxD, is used in Judges” 
xv. 12: “Samson said, Swear unto me, that ye will 
Wotan upon me.’ 1 Sain. xx 17: “The. servants 
of the king would not put forth their hand to fall 
Hpom ene priests of the Lord.” <2. Sam. 115: “ David 
called one of the young men, and said. unto him, Go 
near and fall upon him.” Such passages clearly 
illustrate the remark of Alexander, quoted above. 
Sin is regarded as an enemy, which was allowed to 
assail the Great Shepherd of the sheep. He met 
the sin, He suffered unto death, and rose victorious at 
the Resurrection. 


It is observable too that the word jyy is translated 
G 
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sometimes as “ iniquity,” sometimes as “ punishment.” 
Thus Cain said, “My punishment is greater than I 
can bear” (Gen. iv. 13). So Saul said to the witch of 
Endor: “ As the Lord liveth, there shall no punish- 
ment happen to thee for this thing” (1 Sam, xxviii. 10), 

Thus the way in which “the iniquity” was caused 
to fall upon Him, is indicated to us. Our Lord was 
always the Holy One of God, in Whom was no taint 
of sin. The guilt of sin, the penalty due to sin, was 
laid to His charge. It was that for which He made 
Himself personally liable. When we read such state- 
ments as that “ Himself bore our sins,’ “ He was 
made sin for us,” “The Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all,” this is clearly their sense, The sin 
in itself could not be transferred to Him. Nor was 
it in any mystical way, as by sympathy, for instance, 
that He bore sin. He made Himself definitely respon- 
sible for the awful penalty due to the transgressions 
of His people. I again quote from Alexander: ‘The 
word jy» does not of itself mean punishment, but sin ; 
which however is said to have been laid upon the 
Messiah, only in reference to its effects. If vicarious 
suffering can be described in words, it is so described 
in these two verses.” 

What, again, can be more definite than the state- 
ment which follows: “Because of the transgression 
of My people was the stroke upon Him”? Or 
again, “And jehovah was pleased to crush Him, 
He put Him to grief: when His soul shall make an 
offering for sin, He shall see His seed, He shall 
prolong His days, and the pleasure of Jehovah in His 
Hand shall prosper”? Or again, “Therefore will I 
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divide to Him among the many, and with the strong 
Shall He divide the spoil, in: lieu of this. that. He 
bared unto death His soul, and with the transgressors 
was numbered, and He Himself bare the sin of 
many”? Verily the substitution of Christ, the Just for 
the unjust, is here, if language has any meaning at all. 

The variety of words used to describe sin on the 
one hand, and the sufferings of the Cross on the other, 
make this truth as clear as noonday. We read of 
“our transgressions” for which “ He was wounded ” 
(ver. 5). Ihe word comes from a root signifying “to 
break away from any one.” Hence perhaps its full 
force is “rebellious transgression.” It is used in 
Job xxxiv. 37, “ He addeth rebellion unto his sin.” 

Again, we find mention made of “ iniquities.” The’ 
derivation of this word points to something “ twisted,” 
and so, possibly, it directs to the perversity which 
marks evil. Our Lord moreover is called our “ tres- 
pass offering” (ver. 10)—for such is the word, not 
“offering for sin.” In the last verse He is foretold as 
the “sin offering,” when it is said, “ He bare the sin of 
many. As already observed, the same word is used 
in Hebrew for “sin” and “sin offering”; also for 
“trespass ” and “trespass offering,” a simple illustra- 
tion of the manner in which sin and trespass were 
regarded as connected with their respective ene 
The original meaning of the word whence “sin” is 
derived, is to miss the mark, hence to run from the 
right path. Thus the word is found in its primary 
signification in Prov. viii. 35, 36, “ Whoso findeth me 
findeth life... But he that mzsseth me wrongeth 
his own soul.” i 
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Nothing can be plainer than the antithesis 
between finding and missing. This, as we should 
expect, is the word used for the sin offering, which, 
it will be remembered, was for sins of ignorance. 
St. Paul’s persecution of the saints, before his con- 
version, was a sin of ignorance, and we instinctively 
think of the blindness which then marked his con- 
dition. What he did, he did ignorantly and in 
unbelief. The thought in “trespass” is different. 
Its idea primarily is that “of negligence, especially 
in going or in gait; whence the Arabic name for a 
slow-paced camel, faltering and weary.’1 It seems 
to point to an act of sin committed either wilfully 
or in an ignorance which is to be regarded as self- 
induced. It is a melancholy thought that both in 
Hebrew and Greek so many words are used to 
describe sin in its manifold relations and forms. One 
thing, however, stands out clearly. The more the 
awfulness of the guilt of sin is seen, the more wonder- 
fully the glory of Christ’s redemption shines forth. 
How varied are the illustrations, how significant the 
language used to describe it in this chapter, as we have 
seens He was “stricken” as the leper, the imputa= 
tion of guilt being regarded as the fulfilment of the 
type of that most loathsome disease, leprosy. He was 
“smitten of God.” He was “afflicted ”»—the afflicted 
One Whose sorrows were sung by the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel. He was “ pierced” for our transgressions, 
placed, as it were, in the oven of wrath, like the meat 
offering cake. He was “crushed” to powder, like the 
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incense, by the judgment of God. Our peace was 
procured by His “ chastisement”—that chastisement 
causing His beauty to consume away like the moth. 
Only by His “stripes” could healing come to men. 
“ He was cut off out of the land of the living.” “It 
pleased Jehovah to crush Him.” “He put Him to 
erief.” Nay, most affecting of all, this Passion is “the 
travail of His soul.” No wonder that He was “ without 
form or comeliness,” that there was “‘no beauty ” that 
men should desire Him, that “ He was despised,” and 
they “esteemed Him not.” How any can read such 
language, and not see the doctrine of Substitution 
taught, is marvellous. It would be difficult to frame 
language which could teach it, if this does not. 

But we must proceed. It is a mistake in con- 
sidering any of the cardinal doctrines of the Faith to 
ignore the teaching of the Old Testament, and con- 
fine ourselves to the New.. And yet this appears to 
be the course frequently pursued in the investigation 
of this subject. What wouid be thought, we ask, of 
a theologian who, in endeavouring to prove the truth 
of our Lord’s Divinity, should confine himself to a few 
proof texts of the New Testament? Would not his 
reasoning be deprived of more than half its cogency ? 
What would have been the value of Canon Liddon’s 
Bampton Lecture, had he acted thus? Are we not 
constrained, when dealing with that subject, to consider 
the various hints given us from Genesis onwards of 
the existence of a plurality of Persons in the God- 
head? Should we be right in refusing to discuss the 
constant appearances of the Angel of the Covenant, 
and His identification with Jehovah? Would our 
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conclusion be reliable if we declined to bring forward 
the wonderful series of prophecies of the Incarnation 
and miraculous conception of the Redeemer? Who 
does not see that the dogmatic statements of St. Paul 
and St. John—nay, with reverence be it said, of our 
Lord Himself, are immensely strengthened by the 
fact that they form an edifice of teaching resting 
upon the sure foundation. of Old Testament pre- 
diction? It is the same with Atonement. To dis- 
cuss the meaning of the word, without regard to 
its established usage in the Old Testament, is a pro- 
ceeding which can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 
So with reference to the whole subject with which 
the word is connected. To understand the New 
Testament aright, the teaching of the Law, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets must be studied. To this 
the statements of the Evangelists and Apostles must 
be deemed supplementary. 

Turning, then, to some of the Psalms, of which the 
Messianic character can hardly be doubted, we find 
drawn the picture of a Divine and perfect Sufferer, 
corresponding in every detail to the portrait sketched 
by Isaiah, 

Psalm lxix. is one of these. That Christ Him- 
self is the real speaker, is clear from New Testa- 
ment quotations. Thus, “The zeal of Thine. House 
hath eaten Me up.” At the first cleansing of the 
Temple this is definitely interpreted of our Lord. 
“Tis disciples remembered that it was written, The 
zeal of Thine House hath eaten Me up” (John ii. 17). 
Not that they did so at the time. It was after His 
Resurrection that their understandings were opened, 
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and the Scriptures seen in the light of the Cross. 
“When therefore He was risen from the dead, His dis- 
ciples remembered that He had said this unto them ; 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word which 
Jesus had said” (John ii. 22). Again, the latter part 
of this same verse (9) is unhesitatingly declared by 
St. Paul to be the language of Christ : “ The reproaches 
of them that reproached Thee are fallen upon Me.” 
“ Even Christ pleased not Himself, but, as it is written, 
The reproaches of them that reproached Thee are 
fallen Upon Me™ (Rom. xv. 3)s Once’ more: “They 
gave Me also gall for My meat, and in My thirst they 
eave Me vinegar: to>drink” (ver. 21), ..“ They .gave 
Him vinegar to drink mingled with gall.” “ Straight- 
way one of them ran, and took a spunge and filled it 
with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave Him to 
drink.” “Jesus, knowing that all things were now 
accomplished, that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst. Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they filled a spunge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to His mouth. When 
Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, He said, It 
is finished” (Matt. xxvii. 34, 48 ; John xix. 28—30). 
The Psalm then is clearly treated by the Evangelists 
as prophetic of the Lord Jesus. It contains a graphic 
description of the sufferings which He underwent, 
not only from man, but at the Hand of God. “They 
persecute Him Whom Thou hast smitten” (ver. 26). 
But the sorrows which befell Him, from whatever 
source they came, are connected with sin. “QO God, 
Thou knowest as to My folly snow,” ze. the folly 
laid to My charge. “And My guiltinesses are not 
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hid from Thee” (ver. 5). We find here, as so often 
in the Psalms, that the Lord Jesus speaks of the sin 
which was laid to His charge, as the Sin Bearer, as if 
it were His own. “He was made sin for us.” He 
underwent all that Infinite Wisdom appointed as 
needful for the completion of atonement... “ The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 

Let us take another Psalm, viz. the 4oth. This 
also is interpreted in the New Testament of the Lord 
Jesus. “Then-said I, Lo I come? inthe vyolumesor 
the Book it is written of Me, I delight to do Thy 
will, O My God: yea Thy Law is within My heart” 
(vers. 7,8). The paraphrase and exposition of this 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews are as clear as can be. 
“When He cometh into the world, He saith, Sacrifice 
and.offering . +. Then «said 1,7 Lo “Tycomem mime 
volume of the Book it is written of Me)” ... (Heb. 
x. 5—7). The Incarnation and the Cross were in the 
mind of the Spirit of God in writing the Psalm. It is 
as well toremind ourselves that many of David's state- 
ments were not true of himself. “ They pierced my 
hands and! my feet” (Ps. xxii. 16). “ Eheyspant anaes 
garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture ” 
(Ps.-xxii. 18). -“They> gave me-also gally foram 
meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink” (Ps. Ixix. 21). When, it may be asked, was 
there anything in David’s life to which such state- 
ments could truthfully be applied? With somecom- 
mentators it seems an axiom that only what was in 
the mind of the writer can be regarded as the sense 
of Scripture! How different the statement of the 
Apostle, when he describes the prophets as “ searching 
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what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
iNatshoulditollow, (i -Ret. 1. 11). °.St. Peter clearly 
regarded the prophets themselves as perplexed with 
regard to the meaning of the prophecies they uttered! 
The axiom above-mentioned, therefore, was unknown 
to St. Peter! Nay, Daniel appears to bear witness 
empressiy tO what ot. Peter here) says:. “1 Daniel 
fainted, and was sick certain days; afterward I rose 
up, and did the king’s business ; and I was astonished 
at the vision, but none understood it” (Dan. viii. 27). 
“TJ heard, but I understood not” (Dan. xii. 8). 

Not so do we regard the word of God. We scek 
to understand the things “written in the Law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms,” con- 
cerning the Son of God (Luke xxiv. 44). Imputation 
of guilt is taught in Ps. xl. “Innumerable evils have 
compassed Me about: Mine iniquities have taken 
hold upon Me, so that I am not able to look up: 
they are more than the hairs of My head; therefore 
My heart faileth Me” (ver. 12). Observe, the speaker 
is, according to the exposition given in the New 
Weerament, our ord! Himself... Yet, He, the Holy 
One of God, makes mention of imputed sin as if it 
were His own: “ Mine iniquities.” He takes the place 
of the guilty, and bears the legal consequences of 
those iniquities. Can anything more clearly teach 
substitution ? | 

So Ps. xli. may be quoted. The key to that also 
is given us in the New Testament. “ Yea, Mine Own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat cf 
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My bread, hath lifted up his heel against Me” (ver. 9), 
is explained by our Lord as referring to Judas. “I 
speak not of you all: I know whom I have chosen : 
but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that 
eateth bread with Me hath lifted up his heel against 
Me” (John xiii. 18). There is no question here of 
any supposed accommodation of Scripture to cir- 
cumstances with which it might seem to accord. 
Our Lord quotes it, with the definite formula, 
“that the Scripture may be fulfilled.” Whatever, 
therefore, may have been in the mind of the Psalmist 
with regard to Ahithophel, the Divine Author was 
foretelling that unparalleled treachery which the 
conduct of Ahithophel dimly foreshadowed. Without 
this authoritative explanation we should have gathered 
from the language that Christ was the speaker. Who 
else could say—“ As for Me, Thou upholdest Me in 
Mine integrity, and settest Me before Thy Face for 
ever” (ver. 12)? Such words would be untrue on the 
lips of a sinner. Coming from the spotless Son of 
God, they are strictly appropriate. Here also language 
is found which is inexplicable, save on the theory of 
substitution. “I said, Lord, be merciful unto Me : 
heal My soul ; for I have sinned against Thee” (ver. 4). 
Here again is the confession of sin by Him in Whom 
was no sin. The innocent takes the place of the 
guilty. Notice, too, what light is thus thrown 
upon the opening verses, “Blessed” it assuredly is 
“to consider the Weak One”—as the word 57 signi- 
fies. Who can exaggerate the blessedness of “con- 
sidering”—or rather “understanding ”—a_ suffering 
Christ ? To such every mercy is given. Seven results 
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are immediately enumerated. Christ is “afflicted” and 
needy (Ps. xlv17). Heis the Weak One-tco.. He 
is the joy of the Father’s Heart, the Elect, in Whom 
His soul delighteth. God’s Spirit leads the thoughts 
Sruecsinner to: Flim and His Crossi: It is. the one 
theme of Scripture. When the soul thus has fellow- 
ship with Him, Jehovah will (1) “deliver him in the 
day of evil,” (2) “preserve” him, (3) “ keep him alive,” 
(4) “he shall be blessed upon the earth,” (5) he shall 
not be delivered “unto the will of his enemies,” (6) 
‘Jehovah will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing,” (7) he will “make all his bed in his 
sickness.” “Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of 
the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.” 

Three Psalms have thus been indicated, which we 
know from the New Testament to be descriptive of 
our Blessed Lord. In all of them we see Him por- 
trayed as the Substitute for the guilty. It need 
scarcely be said that the number might be easily 
multiplied. Besides these, there are many Psalms 
which are obviously to be regarded as dealing with 
the same subject. Thus Ps. xxxviii., for instance, is 
one which throws great light upon the nature and 
reason of Christ suffering. It opens with the Son’s 
pleading cry to Jehovah—“ Rebuke Me not in Thy 
wrath,” nor chasten me “in Thy hot. displeasure.” 
“Thine arrows stick fast in Me” ; “ Thy Hand presseth 
Me sore.” He speaks of “ wounds,” concerning which 
Bishop Horne justly observes: “ All the sores and 
pains of the body mystical are lamented by Him 
Who is the Head of that body, and Who felt the 
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sad effects of these corruptions in the day of His 
sufferings.” How pathetic is the complaint, “I am 
troubled” (ver. 6), or ‘wried,” ze. racked with pain! 
“T am bowed down greatly”; “I go mourning all the 
day long.” “My loins are filled” —not with a loathsome 
disease, but “with burning heat”—7 na, the word used 
is from mp, to “scorch by fire.” Hence in evaa 
we read of “green ears of corn dried ”—the same word 
—‘“by the fire,” this process being preparatory to the 
burning upon the: Altar. Thus in Ps. «xxviii 
sufferings of the Antitype to the meat offering, pre- 
paratory to the agony of the Cross, are brought before 
our notice. So He continues, “I am feeb!e and sore 
broken.” He “roars” by reason of disquietness, 
The“ heart. panteth,” “strength ~ failethe amu 
“light of His eyes” is removed. He is “ready toate 
Can we imagine a more vivid picture of suffering? 
Each expression is significant. When all are added 
togethcr, how fearful is the sum total! And, be it 
observed, here as elsewhere, the cause is said to be 
sin. “ Mine iniquities ” (ver. 4); “I will declare Mine 
iniquity’; “I will be sorry for My sin” (ver 18) 
These sufferings, then, were amongst the consequences 
of the imputation of guilt. They formed some of the 
ingredients, mixed in that cup which the Lord Jesus 
drank that we might live. 

Ps, xxxix. supplics another illustration of this 
truth. “Remove Thy stroke away from Me: I am 
consumed by the blow of Thine Hand” (ver. 10). 
“Deliver me from all My transgressions.” Here is 
indicated the cause of the blow. If the Psalms are 
read on the principle here suggested, our thoughts 
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regarding Atonement will be enlarged and deepened. 
It is difficult to explain myself more clearly than in 
the language of Bishop Horne, to which I venture to 
direct very careful attention. “When we are taught, 
by a New Testament citation, to consider one verse 
of a Psalm as spoken by Messiah, and there is no 
change of person, what can we conclude but ‘that 
He is the speaker through the whole? In that case 
the Psalm becomes as much transfigured as the 
Blessed Person, supposed to be the subject of it, 
was on Mount Tabor. And if Messiah be the speaker 
of one Psalm, what should hinder but that another 
Psalm, where the same kind of scene is evidently 
described and the same expressions are used, may 
Bere <pounued int the same “manner? “It'ts very 
justly observed by Dr. Allix that, although the 
sense of near fifty Psalms be fixed and settled by 
divine authors, yet Christ and His apostles did not 
undertake to quote all the Psalms they could quote, 
but only to give a key to their hearers, by which 
they might apply to the same subjects the Psalms 
of the same composure and expression” (Horne on 
the Psalms, Preface, p. xix). 

Personally, I regard the Psalms as dealing almost 
exclusively with two subjects, which after all are the 
unfolding of one, viz. God’s manifestation of Himself 
on earth. The first is that which has been above 
referred to, viz. the Incarnation and suffering of our 
Divine Substitute. The second is Israel’s future 
history, the conversion of the “remnant” at the 
second coming of the Lord Jesus, after the nation’s 
restoration to Palestine, its. unparalleled tribula- 
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tion, and its abounding gratitude pouring out 
itself in Hallelujahs of rejoicing. With the second 
branch of the matter I am not dealing now. Both 
are of great importance. The first is simple, as 
indicated by the New Testament writers. The 
Psalms and the Gospels thus stand in very close 
connection. The Gospels give us the outline of the 
life of Christ, tracing out the external events omeiiis 
history. The Psalms show us His innermost thoughts 
and feelings. His exercises of soul are laid bare. 
We trace the effect produced upon Him by the 
unbelief of Israel and the cruelty of its rulers. What 
an awful light, for instance, Psalm lv. casts upon the 
hidden abominations of Jerusalem, with all its pro- 
fession of religion. “I have seen violence and strife 
in the city... Mischief also and sorrow are in the 
midst of it. Wickedness is in the midst thereof: 
deceit and: guile ‘depart. not: from her istreets gaumae. 
(vers. 9—11). No wonder He delighted to find refuge 
in the calm of Bethany, with its home of peaceful 
love. Or again, how instructive to know the substance 
of His meditation, when arrested by the traitor in the 
garden. ‘ Jehovah is My light and My salvation; 
whom shall I fear? Jehovah is the strength of My 
life; of whom shall I be afraid?” It was as His 
soul was being sustained by such thoughts that the 
“wicked came upon Him, to eat up His Flesh, but. 
stumbled and fell” (Ps. xxvii. 1, 2). 

Or once more, is it not interesting that Psalms 
xxii. and Ixix., pre-eminently Psalms of the Cross, 
both end in triumph? The intolerable anguish had 
ceased before the end. The clouds had dispersed. 
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The light of the Father’s love was again filling the 
soul of the Lord Jesus. As the darkness rolled away 
fre cry came trom: His lips, “My God, My God, 
why didst Thou forsake Me?” The condition thus 
described had passed away. As it ceased He 
looked back upon it and uttered this pregnant 
sentence. So at least it is taken—I think rightly 
—by Dean Mansel, Bishop Westcott, and Bengel. 
They, on the strength of the New Testament alone, 
reach this conclusion. How much this result is 
strengthened when compared with the closing verses 
of the two Psalms named above. Very blessed 
teaching is received when the Psalms and the Gospels 
are thus dovetailed together, May it not be said 
that if the latter give the history of the life of Christ, 
the former furnish His own diary? We see the out- 
ward incidents of His life in the one, His experience 
and inmost feelings in the other. 

In the Psalms then, as in Isaiah, we find the 
sufferings and experience of the Holy One of God. 
He endures to the uttermost the hatred of man, and 
the judicial wrath of God. He is Himsclf innocent. 
He can plead His own absolute holiness. “I have 
kept the ways of the Lord, and have not wickedly 
departed from my God.... I was also upright 
before Him, ..:~ Therefore hath the Lord recome 
pensed Me according to My Righteousness, and 
according to the cleanness of My hands in His 
eyesight. . .” (Ps. xviii. 20— 24), No. mere man 
could truthfully use such language. On any lips 
save those of One it would approach to blasphemy. 

Thus again the Lord Jesus, and He alone, is able to 
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accept the challenge. “Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in His holy 
place? He that hath clean hands.” Who of the 
sons of men could declare that in the light of God’s 
holiness his hands were clean? But more is required. 
There must be also that to which the sinner can 
never attain, viz. “a pure heart.” Nay more, “ Who 
hath not lift up His soul to vanity, nor sworn deceit- 
fully. He shall receive the blessing from the Lord” 
(Ps, xxiv. 3—5). Yet this. Holy One, Who can 
plead the cleanness of His Hands, and the perfect 
purity of His Heart, at the bar of Infinite Holiness, is 
portrayed as confessing sin, as mourning over folly, 
and suffering the infliction of the righteous Wrath 
thus provoked. “ Thine arrows stick fast in Me... 
neither is there any rest in My bones, because of My 
sin)... 0)": (Ps,-xxxviil.'2, 3). ‘How can *thisvapp oer 
anomaly be explained except on the principle that 
“He was made sin for us’? that He died “the Just 
for the unjust”? In cther words, do not the Psalms 
teach the doctrine of Substitution ? 

We do not here dwell upon the added testimony 
of the Levitical ritual, as that has been done else- 
where. It seems difficult to imagine a simpler and 
more striking type of Substitution than that furnished 
to Israel all through the centuries preceding the 
coming of Christ. “If his offering be a burnt 


sacrifice of the herd . . . he shall offer it for his 
acceptance ... and it shall be accepted for him to 
make atonement for him...” (Lev. i. 3, 4). If this 


does not point to acceptance through that which was 
typical of the merits of Another, it is difficult to 
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understand the force of language. Or again, ‘‘ Aaron 
shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat. 

. And the goat shall bear upon him all their 
iMigqitiest)... .(1sev., Xvi. 21, 22)!-- If this’ does not 
indicate the imputation of guilt to Another, it is hard 
to regard it as meaning anything definite at all. By 
the confession of such determined opponents of the 
doctrine of Substitution as Dr. Jowett, salvation 
through shedding of blood is of the essence of the 
Mosaic Law. Such ideas, barbarous as he regards 
them, were accepted by the Apostles, as he cannot 
g@eny-»~Lhe~ Apostles,’ he. says; “‘were’Jews.... . 
they could not lay aside their nature, or divest them- 
selves at once of Jewish modes of expression. 
Sacrifice and atonement were leading ideas of the 
Jewish dispensation ; without shedding of blood there 
was no remission.... It was natural for them to 
think of Christ as a sacrifice and atonement for sin.” 
Of ‘reverence for Scripture, either Old; or New 
Testament, Dr. Jowett is wholly destitute. That it 
is the infallible Word of God he utterly disbelieves. 
I quote him merely as a witness to the fact that 
atonement by blood and substitution are involved 
in the Mosaic ritual. Whether we accept or reject 
these doctrines depends upon the authority which we 
regard as attaching to the sees f in which they 
are taught. 

Regarding, then, the Law, the Psalms, and the 


Prophets as bearing concurrent testimony to the 
H 
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fact that salvation can come to the sinner only by 
means of the substitution of the innocent Son of God 
for the guilty, let us very briefly inquire what further 
light is afforded us by the New Testament. Christ is 
repeatedly said to have “died for us,” to “ have given 
Himself for us,” and the like, and it is needful to 
notice that no less than four different words are thus 
translated “for,” each bearing a distinct shade of 
meaning. The words are dia, wept, dvti, iaép. It 
is the last two, dvré and wtmép, which are used in a 
strictly substitutional sense, and it is the employment 
of both which makes this so very marked. 

To take avri first. Its original meaning is over- 
against, dvrimepay tyns TadtAqaas (Luke viii. 26). Its 
secondary meanings are as follows. It denotes oppo- 
sition, as of a man standing over against his enemy, 
as avraywviotys, antagonist ; avridixos, opponent at law ; 
avtivouta, lawlessness ; avtixptoros, antichrist, “ who op- 
poseth (avrixeyevos) and exalteth himself above all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped ” (2 Thess. ii. 4) ; 
‘and,’ as Trench says, “ for God’s great truth that in 
Christ God is Man, he substitutes his own lie, that in 
him man is God” (Synonyms). It also signifies sub- 
stitution or representation. ‘ Archelaus did reign in 
the room of (avri) his father Herod” (Matt. ii. 22), 
So avtiBaowevs, viceroy, representative of the king; 
avvzaros, proconsul, and the like. Closely connected 
with this is its other meaning, as exchange by way of 
payment, and ransom. One thing is set over against 
another, with which it is to be exchanged; and one 
thing is weighed over against another in the opposite 
scale. This involves the thought of substitution and 
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compensation, as that which is taken is regarded as 
an equivalent compensation for that which is ex- 
changed. In classical and New Testament Greek 
alike, abundant illustrations of this are given. Thus, 
Tpels évos dvti mépacbat, “three to be slain instead of 
peed. ty e447),0 °° Will. he yor,a’ fish give him a 
serpent ?” (Luke xi. 11). “Recompense to no man 
evil for evil” (Rom. xii. 17). “Who /for one morsel 
Oremieat sold his birthright” (Heb...xif. 16). “Not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing” (1 Pet. 
Tey? 

It is in the light of these simple facts that we must 
view the same word when used to denote the suffer- 
ings of Christ. Thus, “the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many” (Matt. xx. 28); Avutpoy dave 
moAAwy, “a ransom instead of many”—z.e. a ransom 
which is equivalent compensation for many. So I 
Tim. ii. 9: “Who gave Himself a ransom for all”— 


b) 


aytTiAutpov wnep mavtwy. ‘The preposition,’ says the 
Speaker's Commentary, “cannot be redundant; it 
Gueomtne icea of exchange, He made Himself a 
Ransom in exchange for us, in our behalf, redeemed 
life by life... . ‘What is this ransom ?’.asks Chry- 
sostom. ‘God was about to punish them; this He 
did not do; they were about to perish; but He gave 
Hi owneoon- instead of them. .. .. He Himself 
offered Himself in behalf of His enemies.’” 

- The idea of redemption to which we are thus led 
was clearly one very familiar to the Jew. We read of 
the redemption of that which has been alienated 
(Lev. xxv. 25); of the redemption of Israel from Egypt 
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(Ex. vi. 6, &c.) ; of the redemption of the first-born 
(Num. xviii. 16) ; of the redemption of the slave (Lev. 
xxv. 48). That all these were typical illustrations of 
the “redemption which is in Christ Jesus” may not 
be doubted. This may perhaps be suggested by the 
moral and spiritual sense which gradually clothes the 
word. There is redemption from the power of death 
(Hos. xiii. 14); and above all redemption from sin 
PE CX Xx), 

God redeemed us, or bought us back, by a price 
paid—an equivalent compensatory ransom, the Blood 
of Christ. Christ entered into heaven, we are told, 
“having obtained eternal redemption” (Avtpwors) “ for 
us” (Heb. ix. 12). , He died, “ that He mightiedeem 
us from. all iniquity”. (Titus 1i. 14).- “\ Yeswer snes 
redeemed with corruptible things ... but with the 
precious Blood of Christ” (1 Pet. 1.18) 53a eure 
not your own; ye were bought (jyopac@nre) with a 
price” (1 Cor. vi. 20) .“Christ bought tise. 
(eEnyopacev) from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us” (Gal. ili. 13). “God sentytore ees 
own Son, that He might buy back (é£ayopacn) them 
that were under the law” (Gal. iv. 4). 

The believer, then, has been redeemed, or bought 
back, from under the curse of a broken law, by reason 
of the payment to God’s righteous claims of an equiva- 
lent compensatory ransom, viz. the Blood of Christ. 

But if the thought of substitution is contained in 
avri, it is equally so in tzep. Its primary meaning 
is over, or above, whence the Latin super. The idea 
of substitution is easily traceable in. its derived 
meanings (where tzep governs a genitive). Thus 
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the soldier holds his shield over his person, and 
blow aimed at him falls on it. So a bird gathers 
its young under the shelter of its wings, and places 
herself between them and the danger threatened. 
Trench, in his invaluable Syxonyms, gives several 
striking instances of the substitutional force of imep 
in classical Greek. “I will answer in your stead” (t7ep 
gov) Gorgias, c. 515. “Wilt thou die instead of this 
lad?” (vmep tovrov) Anad. viii. 4. 9. Not that tzep 
always has this sense in the New Testament, but it 
is no mere synonym of zepi, as some seem to have 
assumed. It rather denotes a regard for, or friendly 
interest in, any for whom prayer or inquiry is made. 
One thus making prayer or inquiry is regarded as 
standing over the person in question. From 7zepz 
such thought is absent. It is “concerning” simply. 
Thus Herod says, “Search diligently for (wep:) the 
young child” (Matt. ii. 8), when his intention was 
murderous. “ Well did Esaias prophesy of (wept) you,” 
said our Lord when rebuking the hypocrites which 
were about Him (Matt. xv. 7). “ When the ten heard 
it, they were moved with indignation against (aepv) 
Mieservoubrcthren, (Matt,.xx. 24), “And they that 
saw it tceld them how it befell to him that was 
possessed with the devil, and also concerning (zept) 
the swine” (Mark v. 14). So, our Lord speaking of 
the world, says, “I testify of it (wept) that the works 
tacreo! are evil; (John vil. 7). 

Contrasted with this stands trep when similarly 
used. Thus, with reference to the mutual relationship 
between Titus and the Corinthians, the Apostle says, 
“Thanks be to God which put the same earnest care 
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into the heart of Titus for (tvep) you.” ‘“ Whether any 
do inquire of (é7ep) Titus, he is my partner” (2 Cor, 
viii. 16, 23). Most striking of all, perhaps, is Phile- 
mon 13—‘that in thy stead (ézep cov) he might have 
ministered unto me in the bonds of the gospel.” The 
force of imep, then, in the New Testament, must be 
remembered when the word is used of the death of 
the Lord Jesus. It is conceivable, of course, that one 
might act for another unsuccessfully. The shield 
might receive the blow, and yet the soldier's life be 
sacrificed. The bird might fall on behalf of its off- 
spring, and yet they might not be saved. But in 
regard to the death of Christ, another clement is intro- 
duced. His sacrifice is represented as taking place 
under strict legal sanction. He died “for us” as the 
Divinely accepted substitute, and thus the security of 
His people is assured. This principle is brought out 
in 2 Cor. v.-14, 15: ““Wethus judge that 1f onewdied 
for all, then all died” —ei els tmep wavrwv dveOavev apa 
ol muvtes amefavoyv. The Apostle here declares that if 
One died (t7ep) instead of a given company, then 
every member of that company is regarded as having 
judicially died. Death was the appointed penalty to 
be enacted from them all. But the death oie 
Substitute has been accepted for them. Henceforth 
the whole company have done with death. The 
penalty has been paid. None may condemn, for 
Christ has died. This is what is meant by the 
frequent expression, “dead to sin.” The wages of 
sin is death, but, the Lord Jesus having died in the 
stead of His people, they are regarded as if they had 
actually died in their own persons. Christ’s death is 
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the payment of the penalty; but that death having 
been for them, they are seen in the courts of heaven 
as having made the payment. “There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 


Jesus.” 
It would be easy to multiply passages where the 
Gedimor Cnrist ds thus represented: “Iam. the 


Good Shepherd: the Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for (vmwep) the sheep.” “I lay down My life for (wep) 
tiemencep » (John x. 11) 15). “My Body; which. is 
given for (jmep) you.” ‘My Blood, which is shed for 
preoeyow.. “luke: xxii. 19, 20)’ “ Christ, died: for 
(twep) the ungodly” (Rom. v. 6). “When we were 
yet sinners Christ died for (uzep) us” (Rom. v. 8). 
“Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us” (1 Cor. v. 
Fin e-made Him-tobe sin for (émep) us” (2 Cor: 
weet “Christ also sufiered for) (imep) ns?’ (1 Pet. 
li. 21). “Christ also hath once suffered for (aept) sins, 
thewjuct tor (vmep) the ‘unjust’ (1 Pet. siti; 18). Its 
needless, however, to adduce further passages. The 
above are sufficient to prove my statement. 

The force of the argument for the substitutional - 
character of the death of Christ is thus cumulative. 
The use of the words tzep and avti, either singly or in 
combination, would be abundantly sufficient for those 
who reverence the Scriptures as the oracles of God. 
But how immensely our conclusion is strengthened 
when we consider that the people of Israel were 
taught, in all their ritual, that forgiveness could be 
obtained only by the death of an appointed substitu- 
tional victim; that their daily, their Sabbatic, and 
their festival offerings all testified to this truth. 
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Century after century passed. The altar continually 
smoked with the offerings of sacrifices innumerable. 
Rivers of blood were poured from the Temple into 
the Cedron beneath. If all this were not the inspired 
type of the Cross, by which faithful Israelites might 
learn God’s way of pardon, it must have been the most 
causeless waste of life which the world has ever seen. 
The believer knows that the key to all is furnished by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. “By one offering He 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 
The Incarnation and the Cross are the vindication 
of the sacrificial law of Moses. Be it remembered 
also, that the prophets foretold with one consent 
the coming of Messiah. We have one specimen of 
their prediction in Isaiah lili. Is not Christ described 
as the accomplishment of all legal sacrifices? “He 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter.’ “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” “He was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities.” “It pleased the 
Lord to bruise Him.” “He shall see of the travail 
of His soul, and shall be satisfied.” 

When to all this is added the experience of the 
Divine Sufferer given in the Psalter, Himself inno- 
cent, and yet freely bearing the penalty due to the 
sins of others, we feel that our demonstration is 
irresistible. Well may the doctrine of Scripture be 
summed up in the golden sentences of the judicious 
Hooker. ‘‘Wecan have no knowledge in the world 
but this, that man hath sinned, and God hath suffered ; 
that God hath made Himself the sin of men, and 
that men are made the righteousness of God.” 
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Well would it be for the Church of England if this 
truth, the kernel of the Gospel, were preached in all 
her pulpits and upheld by all her divines! Never 
then wou!d Ichabod be written upon her walls, for 
the Lord of Hosts would be with her, and the God 
of Jacob would be her Refuge! 


CEUN PAN Cerne 
THE CROSS IN *SCRIETURE. 


| ye of the most striking characteristics of Scripture 
is the unity which stamps it from Genesis to Reve- 
lation. Its composition extended over 1500 years. 
Its human authors were men of divers mental quali- 
fications, of all degrees of social position, and of very 
different natural temperaments. Kings, lawgivers, 
statesmen, soldiers, priests, prophets, scholars, herds- 
men, fishermen, have all contributed to this most 
wonderful volume. As we study it, the fact is borne 
in upon us with resistless force, that all have been 
animated by One Spirit, that each has supplied 
something which is an integral portion of the Bible. 
Nay, more, we find that the great theme of historian, 
prophet, psalmist, evangelist, and apostle, is the Christ 
of -God, and ‘that His death. is alike the ‘crown 
ing manifestation of the love of God, and the only 
means of the salvation of guilty man. The brief 
summary of its message is, that He “made peace 
through the Blood of His Cross.” To this fact our 
attention is drawn in this chapter. 
It is the fashion to undervalue, if not to deny, the 
typical character of the Old Testament. Yet this is 
not how the authors of the New Testament teach us 
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to regard it. St. Paul, for example, has no hesitation 
impcdescribina’ the history ‘of Hagar and Sarah-as 
typical of the Law and the Gospel. “ Which things 
are an allegory: for these are the two covenants: the 
one from the Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bon- 
face, which is) Agar... . but: Jerusalem. which’ is 
abovericitce,. which is thesmother of us: all:...°. 
\Vereprethiren. as. I[saac-was, are the. children’ of 
promise ” (Gal. iv. 24—28). If we accept the inspira- 
tion of the Apostle, there is no getting behind the 
fact that the domestic history related in Gen. xxi. is 
a revelation of Gospel as contrasted with Law. But 
are we to regard such a chapter as exceptional? By 
no means. It is thus that the Old Testament is ever 
treated in the New. Again and again are we shown 
types of Christ, in His Person and work, where many 
of us would never have imagined anything but a mere 
history. Numerous as are these New Testament. 
expositions of Old Testament types, it seems reason- 
able to regard them as specimens of the way in which 
the whole Book is to be studied. 

As illustrations of my meaning, I wish to cull a few 
specimens of apostolic exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment, and then suggest how this method of study 
may be soberly applied to other similar passages. It 
will be noticed that Christ crucified; “the Blood of 
His Cross,” is the centre around which all types 
revolve, and thus additional proof is furnished of the 
supreme importance of Atonement. 

St. Paul plainly calls Adam “the figure ’—rather 
type “of Him that was to come.”! As all know, his 

1 Romans v. 14. 
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whole reasoning turns upon the contrast between the 
two Adams. Adam’s natural seed are born under the 
imputation of guilt, and inherit a corruption which 
has been transmitted through all the generations of 
men. This is the plain teaching of the chapter 
before us (Rom. v.), and is embodied in the Creeds 
and Confessions of Protestant Christendom. “ Origi- 
nal sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man,” says the Church of England Articles, 
thus following closely the Apostles’ inspired reason- 
ing. But, wherein, it may be asked, is seen the fulfil- 
ment of “the type” ? Clearly in this, that the spirit- 
ual seed of the second Adam receive from Him the 
positive imputation of His perfect righteousness—the 
merit of His work both in life and death—and also 
are made partakers of His grace, so that holiness is 
imparted. Thus the two Federal Heads of humanity 
appear in contrast. All whoare in Adam stand under 
the imputation of the guilt of his first transgression, 
and inherit his sinful nature. All who are in Christ 
stand under the imputation of His righteousness, and 
are partakers of His holiness. No contrast could be 
more solemn. No type could be more striking. 

But more than this. The same Apostle writing to 
the Ephesians assumes that Adam and Eve were 
typical of Christ and the Church (Eph. v. 31, 32). 
After quoting the statement in Gen. ii. 24: “ For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh,” he immediately adds: “ This is a great 
mystery: but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church,” thus authoritatively informing us what was 


—— 
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in the mind of the Holy Ghost when writing the 
account of Adam and Eve. Surely then we cannot 
Feluse to.see in the sleep of Adam,-‘the death of 
fiewssecond, Adam, for. the spiritual) Eve? Nay, 
is this not positively implied in another remark in 
the same Epistle? “The rib which the Lord God 
had taken from man, builded He (margin) a woman, 
and brought her unto the man” (Gen. ii. 22). It is 
hard to read Eph. ii. 22, and miss the connection 
between the two passages. “In Whom ye also are 
builded together, for an habitation of God, through 
the Spirit.” Nay, more. May we not see the same 
interpretation put upon the creation of Eve in the 
Mmerceascide ot,.our, Blessed Lord? -“One -of -the 
soldiers with a spear pierced His side, and forthwith 
came there out blood and water” (John xiv. 34). 
Adam slept. From his side was taken the rib, which, 
fashioned by Divine care, became the longed-for bride. 
Jesus slept in death. From His pierced side was 
formed, in virtue of the Blood and Water, that mystical 
Body, which is bone of His bone and flesh of His 
Hesne lhe Cross of Christ: thus. meets us at’ the 
creation of Eve. 

May we not say the same also of the history of 
Abel? He is described in the LXX. as zoipny 
mpoBatwv, a shepherd of sheep. His blood was shed 
by a brother’s hand. The shepherd of the sheep was 
slain. Is not a hint of this given in Heb. xiii. 20? 
“The God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus,! that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the Blood of the everlasting covenant. .. .” 
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Cain has been frequently taken, I think rightly, as 
a type of the Jew. It is observable that exactly 
seven times we are reminded of his being Abel’s 
brother—“his brother” (Gen. iv. 2);"his Droriems 
(twice ver. 8); “thy brother,” and “my brother” (ver. 
o)3°“ thy brother” (ver. 10); “thy brotiter aaa 
11). As with Abel, so with the Lord Jesus, His 
brethren hated AHzm and slew H/zm. “His blood be 
on us and on our children,” was their awful cry. The 
Jew too, like Cain, has a mark placed upon him which 
nothing can efface. He is “a fugitive and a vagabond ” 
still. St. Augustine long since discerned the typical 
teaching of this, as of so many Scriptures. ‘“ Cain was 
a figure of the Jews who slew Christ, the Shepherd 
of the flock of men, prefigured by Abel, the shepherd 
of the sheep... ." (De ‘Civ. xv, *7)" re 
Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” What a 
different book the Bible becomes when read in the 
light of Christ! Every lesson which might otherwise 
be drawn remains, and there is the added charm of 
discerning that all is designed to set forth the glory 
of the Son of God. At the best we can see 7 but 
dimly, but let us thankfully use the light we have. 
Not only direct statements in the New Testament, 
but such hints as are referred to above in the case of 
Abel, are of the utmost importance to the careful 
student of Scripture. The least suggestion, be it 
never forgotten, is authoritative as coming from the 
Holy Ghost. Time, however, forbids me to enlarge 
at any length. I can only throw out hints which 
I have found of use, in the hope of their being 
serviceable also to others. I can, moreover, only 
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point out a few passages as examples of the way 
in which others may be treated. 

The account of the ark takes up a considerable 
share of Genesis.. We shotld expect, therefore, to 
find suggestions given in the New Testament as to 
spiritual truth which may be found there. Nor shall 
we be disappointed in this expectation. Many aspects 
of truth are there opened out. St. Peter, for instance, 
draws a parallel between the past destruction of the 
world by water and the future universal conflagration. 
Scoffers in the last day, he says, will be willingly 
ignorant, “that by the word of God the heavens 
were of old, and the earth standing out of the water 
and in the water: whereby the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished: but the 
heavens and‘the earth, which are now, by the same 
word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the 
day of judgment” (2 Pet. iii. 5—7). We are fully 
justified then, in regarding the flood as a type of that 
which is to be in days yet to come. We, like Noah, 
warn an ungodly world of coming judgment. We 
point to the Ark, Christ Jesus, as the only place of 
safety. ‘“ All flesh” shall be brought under the power 
of judgment, but the Ark is there, with its window 
(or rather skylight) and its door. That door is 
opened wide. “ Whosoever will” may enter. For all 
who do thus enter there is eternal salvation. I do 
not, however, enter upon this aspect of truth, or upon 
others which may be seen. I wish to glance at the 
Mettsinewhien ot Peter recards if in’ r Pet. 111/120, 
21. He there connects the Flood with Baptism, and 
both with the Cross of Christ. Unless, therefore, we 
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we miss that which St. Peter bids us find. Baptism 
he calls the “like figure,’ or avrirumos of the Flood. 
Our word antitype, however, does not at all convey 
the meaning of the Greek dvrirvmos as used in the 
New Testament. In the English sense of antitype, 
nothing could be more incorrect than to say that 
Baptism is the antitype of the Flood. The true force 
of the word is given us in the only other place in 
which it is found in the New Testament, viz. Heb. ix. 
24. “Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures (avriru7a) of the true, 
but into heaven itself... .” By “the holy places made 
with hands,’ the Tabernacle is signified. These, 
obviously then, were not, in the English sense, “ anti- 
types.” But they were “types” of heavenly things, 
made from “types” previously shown to Moses in the 
Mount. “See,” saith He, “that thou make all things 
according to the pattern (rumos, type) showed to thee 
in the Mount” (Heb. viii. 5). The heavenly things, be 
it observed, were the realities. Types of these were 
given to Moses in the Mount. These types were 
reproduced in the fabric and furniture of the Taber- 
nacle. Hence the “holy places made with hands” 
were types of glorious realities, made from previous 
types. They were types corresponding to previous 
types. This, then, is the meaning of dvritumos, a 
type corresponding to a previous type. Now the 
teaching of Baptism is explained in Romans vi. It 
points to the death and resurrection of our Lord. 
He faced, as the Representative of His people, the 
waters of judgment on the Cross, “The waters 
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compassed me about, even to the soul: the depth 
closed Me round about, the weeds were wrapped 
about My head,” was His language (Jonah ii. 5). 
The billows of wrath closed around Him, and His 
people are free. Baptism is the public confession 
Ormimics truth on’ the ‘part of the believer, “We 
were buried with Him, by Baptism, into death.” 
“Knowing this, that our old man was crucified with 
Him.” “In that He died, He died unto sin once... . 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin... .’ (Rom. vi. 4—11). The person baptized 
proclaims that all his hope for eternity is based upon 
the fact that he died when his Representative died ; 
that the penalty of sin thus met cannot be required 
again. The waters of judgment can never touch the 
spiritual Israel. Of all this, the New Testament type 
is Baptism. It proclaims, whether that proclamation 
be heard or not, the death and resurrection of Christ, 
as the sure ground of His people’s salvation. 

The Flood pointed forward to the same glorious 
reality. The ark, containing eight people, showed 
Christ (in Whom were the resurrection people—for 
eight is the resurrection number) in His death. The 
floods from above and from beneath were let loose. 
“The fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened.” The ark 
was kept in safety during the awful time of desola- 
tion, finally resting on Ararat, on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month (Gen. viii. 4). The seventh 
month at the Exodus became the first month (Ex. 
xii. 2), and on the seventeenth day of that month our 


Lord rose from the dead: On the resurrection day, 
I 
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then, the ark was brought to rest on the renewed 
earth. The waters had done their work. Henceforth 
it remained for the ransomed eight to take possession 
of their inheritance. 

Two types, then, are presented to us, one in each 
Testament, the Flood and Baptism. Between them 
stands the Cross. To it the Flood looked forward ; 
to it Baptism looks back. Thus the expression of 
St. Peter is seen to be strictly appropriate. Baptism is 
a type of the Cross, corresponding to the previous 
type, the Flood. “Baptism doth now save us,” typi- 
cally, “by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 1 

But to pass on to another illustration of my mean- 
ing. Who can question that the offering up of Isaac 
on Mount Moriah was typical of the Cross? Does it 
not illustrate, with especial force, the Father’s love in 
that mighty transaction? “Thou hast not withheld 
thy. son, thine only son, from me’ (Gén ax xieea 
“He that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32). Is not 
this, moreover, that to which our Lord alludes when 
He says, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My 
day: and he saw it, and was glad” (John viii. 56)? 
The place was called Jehovah-jireh—Jehovah will see 
or provide. “In the mount Jehovah shall be seen.” 
God did in after ages provide Himself a Lamb fora 
burnt offering. Then Jehovah was seen in the Person 
of His Son. Christ Jesus is both the power and the 
wisdom and the love of God. Nay, may not the 
close connection between Moriah and Calvary help us 

Tole etcn tape 
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to understand how Abraham could thus sacrifice his 
beloved Isaac, his only son, the son of his old age? 
May not the revelation have been then made to him 
that Jehovah would not spare His eternal Son? If the 
Father could give up His Elect, the One in Whom 
His soul delighted, to the shameful death of the Cross, 
could Abraham withhold Isaac? We cannot say 
definitely that such was the case, but I own that 
our Lord’s words in St. John viii. 56 seem to me to 
suggest it. But however this may be, the Cross is 
plainly visible on the summit of Moriah. 

Again, in the history of Joseph are clearly illus- 
trated the sufferings and glory of Him Who asked the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus, “ Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into His glory?” 

He was sent by the father to his brethren, but of 
the type no less than the Antitype was it true, he 
came unto his own, and his own received him not. 
The coat of many colours, the dress significant, as 
Blunt! has shown to be most probable, of priesthood, 
which Jacob had conferred upon him, excited’ their 
jealousy. The patriarchs, “moved with envy,’ as 
St. Stephen explains, “sold Joseph into Egypt.” A 
few paltry pieces of silver was the price. Judas was 
contented with thirty pieces as the reward of the 
‘darkest treason in human history—no more than the 
price of aslave. “If the ox shall push a manservant 
or a maidservant, he shall give unto their master 
tints: Shekels: of silver” (Ex. xxi. 32). . “ Ands#the 
Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the potter: a goodly 
price that I was prized at of them” (Zech. xi.°13), 


1 See Coincidences, pp. 1015. - 
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Betrayed into Egypt, and a slave of Potiphar, he 
successfully withstood the assault of the tempter. 
Joseph left his garment in the hand of the temptress, 
and thus is explained the difficult figure used in Col. 
ii, 15: “Stripping Himself of principalities and 
powers, He made a shew of the mopenly, triumphing 
over them in it,” z.e. the Cross ; cf. Lightfoot’s deeply 
interesting note, in which he says, “The victory 
was complete; the enemy of man was defeated ; 
the powers of evil, like a Nessus robe about His 
humanity, were torn off and cast aside for ever.” It 
was on the ground of this humanity and voluntary 
obedience unto death, and on no other, that Satan 
had power against our Lord. It ceased to exist when 
the cry of victory, “It is finished,” rang from those 
dying lips ; the enemy’s hold over Him was destroyed ; 
the robe was flung aside, and He was free. 

Joseph, too, in the prison seems to speak to us of 
Christ. Joseph deals with the butler and the baker, 
each in different fashion. Did not Jesus Christ come 
into this sinful world Himself, the Holy One, that He 
might deal both with Gentile and Jew? The thieves 
with which He was crucified, as related in the New 
Testament, are significant of this. The Jew rejects, 
the Gentile receives Him. And does not the Egyptian 
prison foreshadow the same mystery? The butler 
was released. He ministered to others; he stood 
before Pharaoh. Not that the butler remembered 
Joseph ; alas! he forgat him. So when the king’s 
dreams troubled him, there was no interpreter. How 
truly is this parallel with the history of Gentile 
Christendom! Christendom has forgotten the Divine 
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Joseph, and stands dumb before Pharaoh. Is not the 
baker then the Jew? Hemakes “all manner of baked 
ineats for Pharaoh”; his baskets are “full of holes”? 
(see margin) ; his toil is useless. “The birds did cat 
them, ~*~ “How illustrative is this of the religious 
activity of the Jew! The value and issue of their 
work we know full well. The Jews in their self- 
righteousness crucified the Sonof glory. Within forty 
years Jerusalem was destroyed, her temple burned, her 
children scattered. ‘He hanged the chief baker.” 

But again, Joseph, by the mysterious working of 
God’s providence, was exalted to Pharaoh’s right 
hand. “They cried before him, Bow the knee; and 
Pharaoh made him ruler over all the land of Egypt ” 
(Gen. xli.43). His name was called Zaphnath-paaneah, 
which appears to mean either “ Saviour of the world,” 
or “ Revealer of secrets.” 

Can we pause for a moment in the glowing descrip- 
tion given of Joseph’s greatness, in the chapter which 
has been referred to, without instinctively turning to 
New Testament passages? “God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name, that at the Name of Jesus every knee 
enammbows:( Philip. diz G,.10). “ Phis' is Christ, the 
Sov og eo! athe, world” (John ''i,’47). “ Tewill. utter 
things which have been kept secret from the founda- 
pommoretnemworids (Matty xii, 35% Ps. lxxvitip2) 
Joseph’s marriage to a Gentile bride points in the 
same direction; so does the chain of providences by 
which his brethren, after the flesh, to whom his glory 
was unknown, were led to see and receive him. How 


1 Genesis xl. 17. 
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wise the plan whereby Joseph with true affection 
led them torepentance! The past rose before them 
in its true light; their consciences were awakened. 
“ We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, 
and we would not hear” (Gen. xlii. 21). But what 
need is there to trace out the details of the discipline 
they underwent? Needful it was, every iota, leading, 
as it did, to the revelation of Joseph. ‘‘I am Joseph 
your brother.” A very slight acquaintance with the 
prophetic Scriptures is enough to show that this fore- 
shadows the way in which the exalted Saviour will 
deal with Israel. He will bring them to repentance 
through the tribulation which will befall them in days 
to come, in their own Jand,and in due season. “ They 
shall look upon Me Whom they have pierced, and they 
shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only 
son” (Zech. xii, 10). The Glory then and =thes@me. 
constituted the message of Joseph’s life. Nor can 
they be dissociated. In time, as we reckon time, they 
may appear to be so, but in the light of revelation 
one is the cause, and the other the necessary conse- 
quence. The Holy One has suffered even unto death; 
soon shall He reign in manifested glory—earth’s 
Righteous King. | 

Let us now briefly glance at the typical character 
of the nation of Israel, and this only shortly, and in 
relation to one event, the Exodus. That the call of 
Abraham was about the central epoch between the 
Creation and the Crucifixion is generally known. And 
there is reason to think that such is the case actually 
as well as approximately. Dr. Anderson, in the 
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Coming Prince has adduced abundant evidence of 
this, and to his most interesting statements | must 
refer those who wish for proof. Suffice it to say that 
the date of the call of Abraham appears to be B.C. 
2055, and that of the Crucifixion A.D. 32. The follow- 
ing table is instructive, as giving a clear view of the 
chronological relationship of the two events— 


From Adam to the call of Abraham (B.C. 


AI4E to B.C. 2055) oe a8 fede ZOOO VEaES 
From Abraham to the Crucifixion (B.C. 2055 

to A.D. 32) vA Sa es eee cOoCOn hy 

Or again— 

From Adam to the Deluge (B.c. aug to B.C. 

BHO5) ss. ee 
From the Deluge to Abrahand (BC; 2483 to 

B.C, 2055) .. ase = 43° 5 
From Abraham ie the Exodas (B.C or pera to 

Fae OZ Gy. Se =A sOuse 
From Exodus % the Grieieten (B.C. 1625 

tOcA. 1). 32) a hires Oe pe LOS Ory, 


| I repeat that Dr. Anderson has given conclusive 
reasons for the acceptance of the above figures, in the 
remarkable work to which I have alluded. If the 
name of the Angel of the Covenant is “ Palmoni,” the 
Wonderful Numberer (Dan. viii. 13), shall we be sur- 
prised to see such accuracy? At any rate the fact 
that the Call of Abraham was—either relatively or 
exactly—midway between the Creation and the Cross, 
is enough to remind us of the typical character of 
the history of the chosen people. But confining our- 
selves only to the Exodus, can we fail to read the 
wonders of redemption there? Detail after detail 
might be adduced in proof of this, but I confine 


1 Published by Hodder & Stoughton, 1882. 
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myself to one leading idea. That the Passover was 
designed to be a witness to Christ cannot be doubted 
by any who regard St. Paul as inspired. “Christ our 
Passover was sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep 
the Feast” (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). That the passage of the 
Red Sea was equally so, is implied in Isaiah |xiii. 11, 
and Heb. xiii. 20. The Church of England suggests 
this in the arrangement of the Easter lessons, The 
account of the Passover is read in the morning, while 
that of the Exodus is the alternate lesson in the 
evening. This is simply following the teaching of 
St. Paul—‘Now all these things happened unto 
them for types: and they are written for our admoni- 
tion, upon whom the ends of the world are come” 
(1 Cor. x. 11); while in the Revelation the song of 
Moses is placed in significant connection with that 
ol thes leambp @hevexyce) 

The people were escaping from the land of bond- 
age. Pharaoh pursued with resistless force. Between 
Israel and the freedom of the desert flowed the waters 
of the Red Sea. How could they be passed? Moses 
was their leader. He stretched out his rod and the 
sea was divided. Through its depth passed the great 
host. Pharaoh, maddened with rage, pursued with 
his horses and chariots. But the waters which were 
Israel’s safeguard were his destruction. “There 
remained not so much as one of them.” The key 
to the spiritual teaching of the narrative is suggested 
by Isaiah—“ Where is He that brought him up out 
of the sea with the shepherd of His flock?” or as the 
LXX. has it, “with the shepherd of the sheep ?” (ch. 
Ixiii. 11). In the Hebrews there is this added light: 
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“The God of peace, that brought up (not “again,” 
cof. Westcott) from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
Sreatsonepnerd of the sheep). 244 (ch: xiii. 20). 

The Israelites thus typified the redeemed. The 
enemy pursued—escape seemed impossible. The 
sullen waters cut off all possibility of retreat. 
But Moses was qualified of God to deal with 
the emergency. They passed through the sea, 
and upon the wilderness shore raised the first song 
of which Scripture makes mention, the song of 
redemption. Moses was a type of Christ. He, 
as the Head of His mystical Body, in virtue of the 
everlasting covenant, faced the waters of judgment 
on the Cross. His people were seen by the eye of 
God as one with Him, Who was their Representative. 
He for them, they in Him, passed through the judg- 
ment, and were raised again on the third day. Hence- 
forth, between the believer and the world stands the 
Cross, separating alike from its communion and 
its judgment. He stands on resurrection ground, 
separated to God in Christ. Hence the significance 
Ofthe minute detail; that’ the passage of the Ked 
Sea was begun on a Sabbath (as Deut. v. 15) and 
finished ona Sunday. We cannot help noticing that 
on the 17th Nisan the Ark of Noah rested on Mount 
Ararat; that on the 17th Nisan the redeemed Israel 
emerged from the waters of the Red Sea; and that 
on the 17th Nisan our Blessed Lord rose from the 
dead. 

It is impossible to enter into the spiritual truth 
typified for us in the history of the chosen people. 
There are, however, three incidents so pointedly 
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referred to in the New Testament, that they cannot 
be absolutely ignored. In Exodus xxiv. is the account 
of the inauguration of the Covenant of the Law. 
Moses alone was at first directed to draw nigh. Even 
the elders were bidden to worship “afar off,’—fitting 
illustration of man’s natural state. The people, in 
their blindness, accepted conditions impossible for 
fallen human-nature. “ All the words which the Lord 
hath said will we do” (ver. 3). The Covenant was 
then ratified by sacrifice. The blood was sprinkled 
both on the altar, as representing God’s: claim, and 
then on Israel. Thus the Covenant was made bind- 
ing. Israel little knew that the blood shed pointed 
to the death of Christ, apart from which that Coven- 
ant must have been their everlasting destruction. By 
that blood they were typically brought nigh. Beneath 
its shelter the elders saw God and did eat and drink 
(ver. II), z.@ the appointed portions of the Peace 
Sacrifices. That such is, in outline, the teaching of 
this wondrous scene, we know. It is no pious fancy. 
St. Paul is our guide. ‘“ Whereupon neither the first 
Testament was dedicated without blood.... And 
almost all things are by the law purged with blood; 
and without shedding of blood is no remission. . . .” 
(Heb. ix. 18—22). A more pertinent illustration of 
the truth ‘made nigh by the Blood of Christ aa 
would be hard to find. May the reader have ex- 
perimental acquaintance with this privilege! It is 
marvellous to notice how such knowledge pours a 
flood of. light upon the types, and clears up that which 
before was dark and unintelligible. 

The second incident to which I allude is that 
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recorded in Numbers xxi., viz. the Brazen Serpent. 
Our Lord selected this Scripture as that from which 
to preach the Gospel to Nicodemus (John iii.). Hence 
its meaning cannot be disputed. Fiery serpents bit 
the people. There was no remedy. When hope had 
perished, Jehovah interposed. The serpent of brass 
was lifted up on the pole. Whoever was bitten 
might look and live. Some have considered it strange 
that a serpent should be used as the means of bless- 
ing. Yet a moment’s thought shows the suitability of 
the plan. Christ was made “in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin.’ Thus the serpent of brass was 
in the likeness of the serpent of death. Seen thus, 
the type would have been sadly marred had anything 
but a serpent been lifted up. Thus was brought out 
most graphically the truth that guilt was laid upon 
the Holy One, that He was “made sin” for us. 
Even those who regard types with impatience, if not 
dislike, can hardly fail to see the light of the Cross 
shining through the external details of this incident. 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” 

My third incident is the crossing of Jordan, at the 
close of the forty years’ wanderings, recorded in 
Joshua, chapters iii. and iv., which seems to underlie 
St. Paul’s teaching as to Baptism and its significance 
in Romans vi. 

The Jordan was a suggestive river. The meaning 
of the word is either the Descender, or the River of 
Judgment—probably the latter, With impetuous 
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current it hastens to the mysterious Dead Sea, fit 
emblem of the wrath of God. Judgment, then, ending 
in death, is one fact to which it bears witness. It is 
this which gives point to the contrast between the 
Baptism of the Baptist and that of our Lord. The 
people came to the former confessing their sins. 
They owned their guilt. They acknowledged that 
they were under condemnation. Their descent into 
the River of Judgment was taking their public posi- 
tion as deserving wrath. Further than this John 
could do nothing. Jesus was baptized ; He plunged 
into the typical waters. He drove back the tide of 
wrath, when baptized with that baptism, until the ac- 
complishment of which He was “ straitened.” Jordan 
pointed to the Cross. There He faced the wrath, and 
purchased for His people peace with God. Christian 
Baptism, as has been already shown, is the public 
confession that the death and resurrection of the Sub- 
stitute are the only but all-sufficient grounds of hope 
before God. Believers have judicially died and risen 
again in Him, their Head. 

The passage of the river by Israel, read in this light, 
becomes deeply instructive. The Ark (itself a type 
of Christ) with the Shechinah cloud led the way. As 
the soles of the feet of the priests who bare it touched 
the river, the flow of the rapid stream was instantly 
arrested. The city Adam was the spot where this 
occurred! Adam means man. “ By man came death, 
by Man came also the resurrection of the dead.” 
Thus the people passed over, but not without one 


* See Joshua iii. 16, as rendered by Wordsworth “very far off, 
at the city Adam, which is toward Isarthan.” 
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significant ceremony. Twelve stones had been brought 
from the desert, representing the tribes. These were 
buried in the bed of the river (ch. iv. 9). At the 
same time twelve other stones were taken up from 
the river’s bed and erected in Canaan (ch. iv. 3). What 
could more plainly teach death and resurrection ? 
The symbols of the tribes who had known the 
weariness and sin of the desert were buried. Other 
equally symbolic stones were set up in the land 
of promise. The tribes were risen, and had entered 
upon life under new conditions, “If we have been 
planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of His Resurrection” (Rom. 
vi. 5). I have alluded to the crossing of the Jordan, 
because I have already spoken of the passage of the 
Red Sea. Both are types of the Cross. They give. us, 
not progressive, but parallel conditions of the Christian 
life. The believer is placed in the wilderness by that 
Cross which separates from Egypt. He at the same 
time, by the Cross, is seated in heavenly places, by 
reason of his union with Christ. In a word he is, as 
to his personal condition, in the wilderness, while as 
to his representative condition he is in heaven. I 
do not enlarge upon them, I only add that it is of the 
utmost importance to distinguish between the two, and 
not to apply Scriptures dealing with one to the other. 

Did space allow, we might easily show that through- 
out the history of God’s ancient people, the story of 
the Cross is set forth again and again. The incidents 
selected aremerelyspecimens. They area few cars from 
the spreading harvest, which invites the reaper’s sickle. 

But what shall be said of individuals who were in 
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various manners, sometimes by way of parallel, and 
sometimes by contrast, types of the Lord Jesus? It 
cannot, I imagine, be disputed that David, for example, 
signally illustrates my meaning. His name means 
Beloved, fit emblem of Him in Whom the Father 
delighted. The outline of his life, with its sorrows 
and then its triumphs, shows the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that shall follow. Hewas chosen, most 
unlikely of his brethren, keeping the sheep. “I took 
thee from the sheep-cote, from following the sheep, to 
be ruler over My people, over Israel.” Nor should his 
threefold unction be overlooked. He was anointed 
at “Bethlehem in. private (2 Sami xvi. 13)etiem 
twice at Hebron, over Judah first and then Israel 
(2 Sam, ii. 3). Does not this point to @ threeiomd 
fulfilment in the history of our Lord? “He mwas 
anointed at His baptism, and set apart for the 
exercise of His earthly ministry; He was anointed 
after His Ascension, when He graciously sent the 
Holy Ghost to guide and tend His Church; and He 
will yet be anointed at His manifestation on the 
Day of Glory. “Yet have I set” (“anointed” margin) 
“My King upon My holy hill of Zion” (Ps. ii. 6). Can: 
we read of David’s victory over Goliath, and not see 
the victory of the true David over the great Enemy ? 
Is it fancy to see in the five smooth stones out of the 
brook, an allusion to the five Books of Moses, of which 
our Lord made such signal use in the Temptation ? 
Such a thought has at any rate the shelter of the 
great name of Augustine. He also bids us see in the 
death of Goliath the anticipation of that which was 
afterwards written—“ That through death He might 
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destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil” (Heb. ti. 14). May not Saul, moreover, in his 
blindness, prefigure the Jew? His question was, 
“Whose son is this youth?” Over that mystery 
Israel stumbles yet. 

Again, was not Adullam significant of the position 
taken by a rejected Christ? In.the cave was the 
rightful king, prophet (1 Sam. xxii. 5), and priest (1 
Sam. xxil. 20). Saul refused to own them, and Israel 
mainly followed him; but faith recognized Adullam 
as the place of blessing. To David came “every one 
that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one that was discontented,” even as to Jesus 
came in the days of His flesh—as now—the guilty and 
helpless. “This Man receiveth'sinners. So,too; do 
not David’s relations with Abigail (1 Sam. xxv.) show 
Christ’s work of grace in the hearts of His people? 
Not that David’s conduct was faultless. Here is to 
be traced the contrast between the human type and 
the . Divine Antitype. Nabal, occupied with his 
business and his enjoyments, knew nothing of David. 
“Who is David?” he contemptuously asked. How 
different Abigail! She knew the outlaw as the 
future king of Israel. David might seem to be on 
the verge of destruction, waging an unequal war 
against the whole might of the kingdom, but Abigail 
knew the promise of God, and saw in David the 
anointed one. Is not this the attitude of the believer 
to the Lord Jesus? Our rejected Lord will yet come 
in the glory of the Father, and every eye shall see 
Him. But why continue to trace further what is so 
obvious to every seeing eye? This only will I add. 
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Absalom gives us a most instructive type of the Anti- 
christ, carrying all before him for a season, and 
finally overwhelmed with ruin; and in the lists of 
David’s worthies are given us specimens of our David’s 
recognition in the Great Day of what has been done 
for Him here below. May our eyes be increasingly 
enlightened to see that Christ is, of a truth, the Alpha 
and Omega of all Scriptures. 

It will be observed that hitherto every type to which 
attention has been directed has been expounded for 
us, directly or indirectly—in either case authoritatively 
—by the New Testament. But are we to assume 
that only such incidents as are thus alluded to are 
to be regarded as typical? On what intelligible 
principle can such a distinction be drawn between one 
historical event and another? Is not the conclusion 
almost forced upon us, that the facts thus treated in 
the New Testament are intended as illustrations of 
how all Old Testament Scripture is to be read ? 

Thus when we read in Ex. xv. of the bitter water 
of Marah being healed by the tree cast into it, are 
we not: to see in this the type of the Cross ?: The 
LXX. translate the word tree by fvdAov, familiar to 
us from St. Peter’s statement, “Who His own Self 
bare our sins in His own Body on the tree (vAov)” 
(1 Pet. ii. 24). The expositors of antiquityetram 
Justin Martyr downwards, have so taken it. Is not 
the Gospel, moreover, accurately illustrated thus? 
The incident occurred in connection with the promise 
to heal disease, “For I am the Lord® that feame: 
thee.” Does it not point to the forgiveness Om sim 
and the sanctification of trial? Does not that “ Tree ” 
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stand to us as the symbol of every hope that we 
possess? This experience, too, stands in association 
with other events which we know to be of a typical 
character. Immediately before it is the song of 
Redemption, consequent upon the passage of the 
Red Sea, and the relation in which that stands to the 
Cross has already been shown. Directly following, 
too, is the giving of the manna, to which our Lord so 
pointedly alludes in His discourses in the synagozue 
of Capernaum (St. John vi.). He there taught us to 
regard that manna as typical of Himself, the Living 
Bread. This again leads up to the smiting of the 
Rock and the gift of water for the thirsting multitude. 
St. Paul commenting on this, tells us plainly, “ That 
Rock was Christ” (1 Cor. x. 4). The ‘smitten rock 
and the flowing waters thus show a crucified Christ 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. Wonderful history 
of a wonderful people! Their story sparkles with 
tue Sloty of Christ, in’ its every incident.. Can: we 
doubt then that Marah and its tree were designed to 
add their tribute to the chorus of Immanuel’s praise ? 
Hite wed Sea Speaks of the Cross:.The Manna 
speaks of the Cross (St. John vi. 50, 54). The smitten 
Rock speaks of the Cross. Surely the Tree healing 
the bitter water speaks also of the Cross? 

Other incidents may be viewed in the same light, 
as testifying to Christ Jesus and the Cross. Among 
such, for instance, are the grapes of Eshcol, and 
Aaron’s budding rod, but I forbear to enlarge. 

Not only may this principle be remembered in the 
history of Israel, but in the lives of characters men- 


tioned in Scripture. 
K 
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Can we doubt that Joshua was a figure of Christ ? 
He became Israel’s leader upon the death of Moses, 
“The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” ‘He led the people across 
the Jordan. Under him they passed the water of 
judgment, as has been shown. He wages war with 
his adversaries until the land is finally subdued. 
Each event recorded is fraught with spiritual 
meaning. 

The Book of Judges affords abundant illustrations 
of typical teaching. As a case in point, ] cannot 
help noticing how Samson’s history shows the glory 
of Christ. His name seems to mean “like the sun.” 
Before his birth it was foretold that he should be 
a Nazarite, wholly separated unto God. “ And he 
shall begin to deliver Israel” (Judg. qit,95) Sie 
word actually is, “to save Israel.” ,“ He shall save 
His people from their sins.” (St. Matt. 21), #Very 
early in his career we read of his victory over the 
lion, and of the honey subsequently found in its 
carcass. “A young lion roared against him.” “The 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him.” “ Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil.” “ Your adversary the devil 
as a roaring lion walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour.” Our spiritual Samson gained the 
victory. - Henceforth suffering, death, error, Sinjgall 
minister to the good of the believer. In the carcass 
is found honey. Leviathan himself is given to be 
meat for the people in the wilderness. 

Following Samson’s conflict with the lion was the 
marriage feast at Timnath. Following our Lord’s 
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Temptation was the marriage feast at Cana. But 
ere. as SO olten: in types, a contrast and* nota 
parallel confronts us. Samson here showed those signs 
of weakness and degeneracy which afterwards yielded 
such a bitter harvest. His weakness in dealing 
with his wife (Judg. xiv. 17), his subsequent anger 
(ver. 19), and action (Judg. xv. 4), afford a painful con- 
trast to the moral glory which shines with heavenly 
lustre ine all the ways of the Son of man. . Samson 
possessed great gifts, but these gifts were misused. 
Still through all the Cross of Christ is reflected. His 
carrying the gates of Gaza toward Hebron is a case 
in point. Samson went to Gaza, a name meaning 
strong or fortified, to a harlot. At midnight he rose, 
and carried the great gates with their bolts and bars 
to Hebron, a distance of about thirty-five miles. Did 
not our Lord go to the fortress of the strong man 
(Matt. xii. 23), the spiritual Gaza, for the sake of His 
Ghuren? ~ Did He not:arise from the sleep of death 
at midnight, force open the gates of the grave, and 
ascend in triumph, spoiling principalities and powers, 
and making a show of them openly? 

So with Samson’s death. He was brought from 
his prison to make sport for the Philistines on their 
feast day. Our Lord was blindfolded, mocked, 
buffeted at the chief Jewish Festival. Samson was 
placed between two pillars with hands extended, 
Bowing himself with all his might the house fell, to 
Pie desttuction of all its: inmates, “So thée:dead 
which he slew in his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life” (Judg. xvi. 30). Christ’s 
enemics extended Him upon the Cross, and that 
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Cross became their destruction. Satan, by his success, 
was the means of his own eternal defeat. Hell was 
vanquished in the hour of its apparent triumph. To 
His death we ascribe our everlasting life. “O Blessed 
Saviour,’ says Bishop Hall, ‘the better Samson! 
Thou didst conquer in dying, and triumphing upon 
the chariot of the Cross, didst lead captivity captive. 
The law, sin, death, hell, had never been vanquished 
but by Thy death. All our life, liberty, and glory 
spring out of Thy most precious Blood.” Nor let it 
be supposed that such a mode of reading Scripture is 
an innovation. For every detail which I have men- 
tioned, and much else also, abundant patristic evidence 
may be produced. Augustine, or Chrysostom, or 
Jerome, or Gregory, would never have commented on 
such a history without bringing in Evangelical Truth 
at every turn. It is, I believe, the coldnesseomea 
rationalistic and superficial age which leads so many 
to ignore the Gospel in the Old Testament—a Gospel 
so grandly displayed Ly the teachers of earlier and 
more studious ages. 

Take again the book which follows Judges, viz. 
Ruth. It is doubtless an exquisite illustration of 
filial piety on the part of the Moabitess, and of per- 
sonal and family religion on the part of Boaz. 
Following the tempestuous scenes with which the 
Book of Judges ends, it shows the light of God’s love, 
shining upon the quiet harvest-fields of Bethlehem, 
and thus is suggestive of much that is profitable. But, 
we ask, is this all? Christian antiquity, with one 
unbroken consent, answers “No.” Boaz (meaning 
“strength”) is Christ. He is lord of the harvest, and 
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winnows on his threshing-floor. He falls asleep. 
Meanwhile the Providence of God brings Ruth into 
his presence. She is a Gentile, of an idolatrous 
nation. Sheis guided to Bethlehem. She is espoused 
Dyan oerm. “ile redeems her’ inheritance, as. her 
next of kin. Who does not see the shadow of the 
eeener here? Ruth: is- therGentile’ Church; és- 
poused to Him Who made Himself next of kin, slept 
the sleep of death on the Cross, and redeemed the 
igseemneritance. i“ To Him <give all the: prophets 
witness.” 

Or what shall be said of such a totally different 
book as Esther? At first it seems nothing but a 
historical account of the selfishness and folly of a 
king, and the different intrigues conducted at his 
court. No wonder the inspiration of such books is 
doubted if they are treated as containing nothing 
more than this. Can it be worthy of the Holy Ghost 
to write such trivialities as this ? But when once we 
sec that early expositions were right, and that the 
Cross of Christ is the central revelation of the book, 
our defence of the book’s inspiration rests upon 
impregnable. ground. Is it needful to show how that 
Cross stands prominent in Esther? And here, let me 
observe, I might dwell upon types of the millennial 
glory of Christ, and of the conflicts of the latter days, 
for they abound on well-nigh every page ; but my sub- 
ject is the Cross, and therefore I do not go beyond it. 

Israel’s danger, as described in the Book of Esther, 
was extreme. Haman planned their destruction, and 
the plot seemed on the eve of successful execution. 
Suddenly, by the overruling Providence of God, Mor- 
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decai and Israel were delivered, and Haman himself 
was destroyed. It cannot be overlooked that Israel’s 
deliverance dawned on the third day (ver. 1), and that 
the decree was issued on the eve of the Passover 
(eh pit, 82), 

Further, the “gallows” mentioned throughout the 
book was really the Cross. The LXX. render the word 
€vAov, a word frequently used thus in the New Testa- 
ment. “Whom they slew, and hanged on a tree” 
(Acts x. 39). “Cursed is every one that hangeth on 
a tree” (Gal. iii. 13). The punishment spokengome. 
hanging seems rather to have been crucifixion. Thus 
the king’s sentence against Haman, “Hang him 
thereon ” (ch. vii. 9), isin the LXX. oravpwOyTw, exactly 


the same as the cry of the chief priests and elders on | 


the morning of our Lord’s death, and rendered, “ Let 
Him be erucihed” (Matt. xxvii. 22, 23)." buthhove 
may be said, can the parallel be traced between the 
events occurring in Shushan and the story of the 
Cross? The answer of early expositors was prac- 
tically as follows: Haman, the type of Satan, plotted 
the destruction of God’s people. His plans were 
skilfully laid. They were ripening fast. The cross 
was erected on which Mordecai was to be slain. 
Success was on the point of crowning his efforts. 
Suddenly all was changed. Victory became defeat. 
His cunning recoiled upon himself. Haman was 
crucified on his own cross. Here is presented one 
aspect of the work of Christ not to be ignored. He 
came to destroy the works of the devil, to overthrow 
the kingdom of darkness. The Jews were moved, 
doubtless by demons from the pit, to demand the 
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crucifixion of Christ. In spite of the unwillingness 
of Pilate, the chief priests carried their point. Satan 
triumphed. Hell must have rejoiced. - The Son of 
God was given up to a death of shame. Jesus was 
crucified. But was that Cross the scene of His defeat 
or of His victory? Clearly of the Jatter.. -He had 
accomplished the will of the Father, and made atone- 
ment for sin. Henceforth the kingdom of heaven 
was opened to all believers. The Son of God was 
victor on that mighty battle-field. Satan was over- 
thrown. The success of his own plan became his’ 
unalterable defeat. Thus Satan was, in effect, crucified 
on Calvary. There his schemes were blasted. . There. 
the salvation of the spiritual Israel was assured. Thus 
was fulfilled the type of Haman, and thus the Book 
ot Esther adds its testimony to the glory of the Cross. 
Other truths shine forth brightly on the pages of the 
book, but my business is with the Cross, and therefore 
I pass them by. 

But to glance for a moment at the book which 
follows Esther, viz. Job, one of the most instructive 
works from any point of view which ever came from 
human pen. Is it not a revelation of the working of 
the invisible world, and of the ways of God with man? 
The great adversary is prominent here. His name, 
“Satan,” appears fourteen times, while “behemoth” 
and “leviathan” portray his awfulness. So with the 
name “Jehovah.” How carefully is it used! In 
chs. i. ii. it is found eighteen times, In chs. xxxviii.— 
xlii., thirteen times. In the dialogue of the book, Job 
uses it only once (ch. xii. 9), his friends, never. Thus 
in the book we find it thirty-two times in all, or four 
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times eight—the resurrection number—and resurrec- 
tion is one of the prominent ideas conveyed. But if 
the book be so wonderful alike in outline and detail, 
what shall we say of the central figure? Is not Job’s 
history typical? His name signifies the Afflicted 
One; and he thus brings before us the Man of 
Sorrows. Job was rich—“the richest man of the 
East”; he became poor. He was given up to be 
tempted to the uttermost by Satan. He was a “ per- 
fect and upright man, who feared God and eschewed 
evil,” and yet seemed to be forsaken of God, and was 
condemned by his friends as a sinner. In the end 
Job came out of his manifold trials and temptations 
victorious. Wesee him offering priestly sacrifices 
and interceding for those who had called him a male- 
factor, - “So the Lord blessed the lattervendmomilan 
more than his beginning.” 

Job’s infirmity stands in clear contrast with the 
perfectness of Christ. Yet, when his utterances are 
weighed, it will be found that statements not true of 
himself were strictly applicable to our Lord. It will 
be seen also that many of Job’s sentences are quoted 
in the Psalms—and in undeniably Messianic Psalms. 
Thus, “ They have gaped upon Me with their mouth ; 
they have smitten Me upon the cheek reproachfully ” 
(Job xvi. 10). ““They gaped upon Me with their 
mouth” (Ps. xxii..13). “IT am) their song payeque ae 
their byword:” (Job xxx. 9). “ They that ‘sitting: 
gate speak against Me; and I was the song of the 
drunkards) .(Psi xix .m2), 

How eloquently docs the language used, untrue or 
exaggerated in the case of Job himself, set forth the 
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suffering and experience of the Lord Jesus! Take 
ch. xvi.: “ Thou hast filled Me with wrinkles, which is 
a witness against Me” (ver. 8.). How consistent is 
this with the prophet’s description: ‘ His visage was 
so marred more than any man, and His Form more 
than the sons of men” (Isa. lii.14). “ They have gaped 
upon Me with their mouth: they have smitten Me 
upon the cheek reproachfully ; they have gathered 
themselves together against Me” (ver. 10). How 
solemn, too, His apprehension of the judicial wrath 
of God against the guilt which He bore! “ He hath 
also taken Me by My neck, and shaken Me to pieces, 
and set Me up for His mark. His archers compass 
Me round about, He cleaveth My reins asunder, and 
doth not spare; He poureth out My gall upon the 
sround » (Job. xvi. 12, 13):, -How. similar’ to. the 
faneiiage-of- the Divine Sufferer in’: Ps: «xxxvitip: 
nine? arrows: stick fast in Me, and Thy ‘hand 
presseth Me sore.” 

owe pathetic, too, -1s the description of the ex- 
tremity of sorrow: “My Face is foul with weeping.” 
That Face was the sun of heaven, the joy of angels, 
the Father's delight, and shall be the centre of praise 
throughout eternity. Lo! on earth for our redemption 
in Gethsemane and Calvary, 


“Thy Form was scarred, Thy Visage marred, 
Now cloudless peace for me.” 


Phespersonal innocence’ of -the Sufferer, too, is 
plainly asserted. “Not for any injustice in Mine 
Hands: also My prayer is pure.” ‘ Also now behold 
My witness is in heaven, and My record is on high., 
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My friends scorn Me, but Mine eye poureth out tears 
unto God” (Job xvi. 19, 20). Surely the shadow of a 
suffering Christ is over it all! 

Allusion has been made to the prophecies of the 
life and death of Christ, with all their wonderful 
minuteness of detail. But shall we stop there? Are 
not some of the prophets themselves typical of Christ ? 
Was not Jeremiah in the pit sucha type? Has not 
Jeremiah’s complaint in his Lamentations been always 
regarded by the Christian Church as the language of 
our Lord in the hour of His sorrow? “Is it nothing 
to you, all you that pass by? Behold and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto My sorrow which is done unto 
Me, wherewith the law hath afflicted Me, in the day 
of His: fierce anger?” (choi12). “He -natheeems.s 
the arrows of His quiver to enter into My reins. I 
was a derision to all the people, and their song all the 
day. He hath filled Me with bitterness, He hath 
filled Me drunken with wormwood ” (ch. iii. 13, 15). 

‘‘ Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall, 


Go spread your trophies at His feet, 
And crown Him Lord of all.’’ 


Was not Daniel also equally a type? A prince of 
the tribe of Judah, he was an exile. To’ him@asmre 
Ezekiel (another type of Christ) was given the name, 
“Son of man.” As the man “greatly beloved,’ he 
fittingly foreshadowed the well-beloved Son. He was 
condemned, not for personal transgression, but for 
obedience to the Law of God. Flung into the den 
of lions, though its mouth was fastened with a stone, 
and sealed with the royal signet, he was kept in 
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safety. From certain death he was summoned to 
fill a position of honour, and God was known and 
feared in virtue of what Daniel had passed through. 

Our meditation might easily be pursued further ; 
but perhaps enough has been said to suggest paths 
in which others may be led to walk further. 

But, not only is the Old Testament full of incidents, 
national and personal, which pointed to Christ cruci- 
fied, it also contains much direct testimony to the 
need and efficacy of His precious Blood-shedding. 

How intensely significant is it to find the blood of 
sacrifice in Eden, as soon as man fell! No sooner 
had sin been introduced than the Lord God stripped 
the guilty pair of their self-chosen dress of fig-leaves 
and clothed them with skins. Some victim must 
therefore have been slain. Blood meets guilt. The 
fig-leaf cannot clothe. It suggested no recognition 
of guilt, no sacrifice for sin. Without this, Divine 
holiness cannot be satisfied, and so God Himself 
offered the first victim, and taught even amid the 
decaying splendour of Paradise, that without shedding 
of blood was no remission of sins. 

The same lesson is taught by Abel’s lamb. Vain 
are all attempts to set aside its testimony. Cain 
brought the fruit of an earth upon which, because of 
human sin, the curse had fallen. Abel brought that 
which contained the acknowledgment of guilt, and 
involved confession of faith in the coming of the pro- 
Mised seed, “By faith,’ we read in Heb. xi. 4, “ Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” 
But faith involves a revelation which it receives. 
Without some manifestation of God’s will, faith is not 
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- possible. Our fundamental conception of the idea 
of faith assumes some objective reality on which 
it rests. God, then, had appointed the sacrifice of 
an animal as the basis of worship. Clearly this reve- 
lation was made when Adam and Eve were dressed in 
the skin of the victim. Cain set aside this enactment. 
To him, as to many now, the thought of blood was 
repulsive. Why not bring the produce of the ground ?. 
Not seeing the reality of guilt, he could not submit to 
the prescribed offering of blood, and we know the 
issue. Not only does Heb. xi. 4 imply that sacrifice 
was commanded by God, but further, that there was a 
distinction intrinsically between Abel’s offering and 
Cain’s: Abel’s was a “more excellent sacrifice” than 
Cain’s. There was a wide difference between the bloody 
and the unbloody offering. The former was “ more 
excellent” than the latter. Witness is thus borne at 
the beginning of Scripture to the Blood of Christ. 

Is there not reason also to regard Abel’s own 
blood as pointing to thesame truth? “Thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto’ Me (ze. for vengeance) from the 
ground.” The use of this inthe New Testament seems 
clear. “The Blood of sprinkling that speaketh better 
things than that,of Abel” (Heb. xii) 24); y@hosie 
Blood speaks of peace and reconciliation. 

The institution of sacrifice thus divinely established 
became the centre of Old Testament worship, and the 
ground of Old Testament hope. How natural that 
Noah’s first public act, after the Flood, should be to 
build his altar and offer his sacrifice! How plainly 
was his offering accepted! “The Lord smelled a 
savour. of rest” (Gen. viii.-21).. Dhespataarens 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob followed in his steps.. The 
“altar” was as necessary to them, in their wanderings, 
memciien. tents. (ci Gell, miO7 > Kitty 4) XV. OF xXvi! 
2 ee RV. 1D): 

We especially notice this, as we should expect, in the 
history of the chosen people. To them was given the 
revelation of the will of God. The essence of the 
Mosaic ritual was (as has been already shown) the 
shedding of blood. We may fairly regard the Exodus 
as the starting-point of their national life. What 
more striking type of.the Blood of Christ can be 
imagined than the Passover? Not only must the 
lamb be slain, but the blood sprinkled upon the lintel 
and two side posts of the door. Without this death 
would be the certain portion of the eldest son. 
“When I see the blood I will pass over you.” Can 
anything be more significant than the contrast between 
the safety of the Israelite and the destruction of the 
Egyptian—a contrast resting on their respective 
relationships to the “blood of sprinkling”? 

When, too, the Exodus was triumphantly accom- 
plished and the people were in the wilderness, the 
lesson thus begun was continued. 

At Sinai, Jehovah gave instruction concerning Him- 
self. The Tabernacle was His lesson-book; ever open 
before them. Could the most ignorant have possibly 
missed the truth, that the way of access to the Holy 
One was by sacrifice? Every day began and ended 
with its burnt offering. Sabbaths and festivals were 
marked by multiplied offerings. The Tabernacle was 
sanctified by blood. The dedication of the Altar of | 
Sacrifice was the dedication of the Tabernacle (Num. 
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vii.). The leper was cleansed by blood. Priests and 
Levites were consecrated by blood. The High Priest 
had entrance into the holiest by blood. When, too, 
the Tabernacle was replaced by Solomon’s stately 
Temple, we are told of his sacrificing ‘ sheep and oxen 
that could not be told nor numbered for multitude” 
(1 Kings viii. 5). When Hezekiah reopened the 
Temple after its deflement by Ahaz, “the number of 
the burnt offerings, which the congregation brought, 
was threescore and ten bullocks, an hundred rams, 
and two hundred lambs. . . . And the consecrated 
things weresix hundred oxenand three thousand sheep. 
But the priests were too few, so that they could not 
flay all the burnt offerings: wherefore their brethren 
the Levites did help them” (2 Chron. xxix. 32—34). 

So, in the following Passover, “ Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, did give to the congregation a thousand 
bullocks and seven thousand sheep. . . . So there was 
great joy in Jerusalem ” (2 Chron. xxx. 24, 26). 

The same action marked good King Josiah. He 
also renewed the celebration of the Passover. He 
“gave to the people, of the flock, lambs and kids, all 
for the Passover offerings, for all that were present, to 
the number of thirty thousand, and three thousand 
bullocks.... And his princes gave pea’ = Sans 
(sée 2°Chron} xxxv,—=1'3)), 

But alas! the example of such a sovereign cou 
only stem for a time the torrent of apostasy. Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed and her people carried captive to 
Babylon. It is often said, and truly, that the Captivity 
cured them of their addiction to idolatry. It is need- 
less to say that their devotion to the Mosaic ritual 
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continued as markcd as ever. Whatever the atmo- 
sphere of Babylon did for them, it did not weaken 
their belief in the necessity and efficacy of Sacrifice. 
Both under Joshua and Zerubbabel, and subsequently 
under Ezra and Nehemiah, the law of Moses was 
restored to its position of supremacy. The first act 
of the regathering exiles was to build “the altar of 
the God of Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, 
as it is written in the law of Moses, the man of God. 
And they set the altar upon his bases, . . . and they 
Offered burnt offerings thereon unto the Lord... ... 
They kept also the feast of tabernacles, as it is written, 
and offered the daily burnt offerings ... ” (Ezra iii. 
2—5). And all this, be it observed, when the founda- 
fouset tie Lemple was not laid (Ezra 1,6). So 
eager were they for the renewal of the covenant by 
Sacrifice that the Altar was hastily prepared, before the 
rebuilding of the Temple was possible. Henceforth, 
through all political changes, Israel’s Temple Sacrifices 
were offered until the coming of Him to Whom Priest- 
hood, Temple, Altar and Sacrifice alike pointed. The 
incidents of the Maccabean struggles are sufficient 
proof of the invincible tenacity with which they clung 
to the doctrine of redemption by Sacrifice. 

The New Testament supplements the doctrine of 
the Old. It supplies the key to type and prophecy 
alike. The Sacrifice of the Son of God for the salva- 
tion of guilty man is the great fact to which all pre- 
ceding revelation was designed to lead. It is the 
glorious centre of the teaching of evangelist and 
apostle. Ina word, it is the theme of the Word of 
God, from Genesis to Revelation. 
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The Gospels give four different aspects of the 
glory of the Lord Jesus, but, whether He is repre- 
sented as King of Israel, as Servant of God, as Son 
of Man, or as Son of God, it is to the Cross that we 
are finally conducted. Both the Sacraments teach 
the same truth. Baptism, as has been shown, is 
significant of Christ’s suffering, of His death, burial, 
and resurrection. The Lord’s Supper commemorates 
the Body given and the Blood “shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” The Apostles understood not, 
at the time, the sufferings of which they were eye- 
witnesses. Hence, after the Resurrection we find our 
Lord showing them that He ought to have suffered 
these things, and so to enter into His glory; and 
this He-does by expounding to them sin) aliiiie 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself. 

Pentecost arrived. The Holy Ghost was given. 
The heralds of the Cross were ‘sent Out Sintomall 
lands to proclaim the message of salvation. Their 
eyes were opened. ‘Their tongues were loosed. To 
Jew and Gentile they fearlessly went, dreading not 
the fiercest opposition.. And what was the substance 
of their preaching but Jesus Christ and Him crucified ? 
St. Peter, in the midst of the thousands on the day of 
Pentecost, or at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, or 
in his defence before the Sanhedrim, or in the house 
of Cornelius, had no message but this. Jesus died 
and rose again, and “to Him give all the prophets 
witness, that through His Name whosoever believeth 
in Him shall receive remission of sins.” St. Paul, after 
his conversion, exactly agrced with St. Peter. He 
was a witness tothe same Lord. In the synagogue of 
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Antioch, in the prison of Philippi, in Thessalonica, in 
Corinth, in Ephesus, in Jerusalem, in Rome, he was full 
of the same Gospel. ‘“ Through this Man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by Him all that 
believe are justified from all things.” ‘We preach 
Christ crucified.” “I am determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ and Him 
eniciucd, 1 * Phe Acts” of the Apostles may’ be 
summed up in the werds with which the book closes. 
The last view which Scripture gives us of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles is that he is in his own hired 
house at Rome, “ preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” In such words is power, even the power of 
God. Mighty deeds, “acts,” are the result. 

But if the centre of apostolic evangelistic work was 
“the Blood of the Cross,’ what shall be said of the 
unfolding of truth to the Church in the Epistles? 

St. Paul in the Romans speaks of a “ propitiation 
throush faith in His Blood” (ui.°25).: He tells.. us 
that “Christ died for us,’ and that we are “justified 
by His Blood” (v. 8, 9). The triumphant challenge 
which the Apostle makes to the universe, “ Who is he 
that condemneth ?” is based solely upon the fact, “ It 
is Christ that died.” The Cross has met every claim 
of God. The question of guilt has been there settled 
for ever for all believers. 

Or, take the Ephesians. “We have redemption 
through His Blood” (i. 7); “‘We are made nigh by 
the Blood of Christ” (ii. 13). 

Or, the Colossians. He “made peace through the 


Blood of His Cross,” and thus presents believers “holy 
L 
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and unblameable and unreproveable in His sight,” 
having reconciled: them “in the Body of His Flesh 
through death” (Col. i. 20—22).. The Father too 
“hath made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light.” But how? “ We have redemp- 
tion through His Blood, even the forgiveness of sins” 
(i. 12—I4). 

How plainly again may this “scarlet line” (Josh. 
ii, 21), itself so striking a type of the Blood of Christ, 
‘be seen in the New Testament commentary on 
Leviticus—I mean the Epistle to the Hebrews. Our 
Lord sat down at the Father’s Right Hand, “when 
He had by Himself purged our sins? 4G) 3 )jieree 
came * to. taste’ of death,’ “ through Sdeathwaaeue 
“destroy him that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil,’ and “to make propitiation for the sins 
of the people” (ii.'9, 14, 17). - He is'a: priest @itemtne 
order of Melchizedech, “Who needeth not dailyayeam 
to offer up sacrifice ... for this He did oneeywhen 
He offered up Himself” (vii. 27). He vhasveneereq 
into the Holy Place, “neither by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by His own Blood, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.” The Blood of Christ too 
shall “ purge your conscience from dead works,” and 
“without shedding of Blood is no remission.” Yes, 
Christ appeared “ to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,’ and soon shall come again “without sin 
unto salva tionVaGdx 212,114, 22,220,120) 

But further, St. Paul shows the fulfilment of Old 
Testament offerings in the One Sacrifice of Calvary. 
“This Man has offered one sacrifice for sins for ever.” 
“By one offering He hath perfected for ever them 
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that are sanctified.” Believers having remission of 
sins may “ enter} into the holiest, by the Blood of 
wesus. 2 lhe rejection of that: Blood is the most 
fearful sin of which man can be guilty, for it is 
treading “under foot the Son of God,” and counting 
“the Blood of the Covenant” “an unholy thing” 
Gt5r2, 14) 20, 20): 

The description of the Heavenly City would be 
incomplete without reference to “ Jesus the Mediator 
of the new covenant, and the Blood of sprinkling, 
that speaketh better things than that of Abel” (xii. 
24). This separates from the world. Jesus, “that 
He might sanctify the people with His own Blood, 
surered, without the gate” (xiii..12).2 Our. peace, 
too, springs from the finished work of the Cross. 
seine. God of peace ... brought again) fromthe 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the Blood of the everlasting covenant” 
(Gaili= 20); 

Nor is it only St. Paul who delights to dwell upon 
fieewiood of Christ: St: Peter teaches that we are 
elect “unto obedience and sprinkling of the Blood 
of Jesus Christ,” that we are redeemed “with the 
precious Blood of Christ,” that we are a “purchased 
people,” that Christ “bare our sins in His own Body 
on the Tree,’ and that He “once suffered for sins, the 
Wuscmomtaceunjuste (1 Pet, 1, 2,10 5.11. 0,/24; iii 18) 
St. John is equally clear. “The Blood of Jesus Christ 

scteanseth us-from all sin.“ “The -Spitit sand 
the Water and the Blood” bear concurrent witness 
(ea ORNiIA7 2:V.08 ). 

With equal clearness the Cross is seen in the Book 
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of Revelation. The words of this closing book of 
Scripture lay special emphasis on the Blood of Christ. 
Its opening outburst of praise is—“ To Him that 
loveth us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
Blood; to Him be glory and dominion for ever” 
(i. 5, 6). The song of the Cherubim around the 
Eternal Throne is—*“ Thou wast slain, and? hastere- 
deemed us to God by Thy Blood,’ and “the Lamb,” 
Who is in the midst of the Throne, is “a Lamb as it 
had been slain” (v. 9, 6). 

The multitude of “all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues” triumph in their white garments 
in the presence of God; because “they have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the Blood of the 
Lamb, Therefore aré they before the “Thrones 
God ns an Valet A, 15): 

Believers during the Church’s last struggle against 
all the power of Satan, overcome “ by the Blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony ” (xii. 11). 
- The hundred and forty and four thousand with 
the Lamb upon Mount Zion were “redeemed from 
among men, the firstfruits unto God and the Lamb ” 
(xiv. 4). The harpers upon the sea of glass sing 
“the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb”—the song of redemption (xv. 3). 
The Word of God at His glorious appearing is 
clothed “in a vesture dipped in Blood” (xix. 13). 
The closing benediction of Scripture has reference to 
the fountain open for sin and uncleanness. “Llessed 
are they that wash their robes, that they may have 
right to the Tree of Life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the City” (xxii. 14, Revised Version). 
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Thus every blessing which the believer has, is definite- 
ly connected with the Blood of Christ. Propitiation, 
Reconciliation, Nearness, Forgiveness, Redemption, 
Justification, Sanctification, Cleansing, Victory, are 
all through that Blood. 

Unless that Blood is sprinkled upon my conscience, 
Iam bankrupt before God, lost, condemned. Sheltered 
by that Blood all things are mine. Graceis my portion 
here, and Glory hereafter. Such is the uniform and 
unequivocal teaching of Old and New Testaments. 

Deeply suggestive are the closing words of the 
sacred Canon—“If any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book. And if any man shall take 
away ... God shall take away his part from the Tree 
Or eie and from the Holy City.~ 2(xxii. 18, 19). 

Like the flaming sword, which turned every way to 
keep the way of the Tree of Life in Paradise, so stand 
these solemn warnings, like sentinels, to guard the 
wealth of the Grace proclaimed through the Blood of 
Christ. 

God grant that all who read these pages may 
receive with the faith of children what God has been 
pleased to reveal touching the realities of sin and 
salvation ! 


COAP MEK We 
CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


BRIEF attempt has been made in the preceding 

pages to present a summary of Scripture teach- 
ing asto the Atonement. We have seen the condition 
of fallen man, as a sinner, justly exposed to the right- 
eous judgment of God. We have scen the merciful pro- 
vision whereby the Son of God has taken to Himself 
human nature—apart from sin—and as the Repre- 
sentative of His people, presented to the Father His 
perfect obedience in life and in death. We have seen 
that in virtue of this substitutional work, the believer is 
justified for ever. These truths are held, in common, 
by all the Churches of the Reformation. From time 
to time, however, teachers have appeared, whose aim 
has been to modify this presentation of the Gospel. 
It has been supposed that certain parts of its sub- 
stance are peculiarly unacceptable to men, and that 
if they could be ignored or eliminated, the progress 
of Christianity would be greater. Alas! they forget 
that while the physician’s draught is made less un- 
pleasant to the palate, it may altogether lose its 
efficacy. Thus, by many, from a variety of motives, 
the imputation of the Righteousness of Christ to the 
sinner has been abandoned. So has the imputation 
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of guilt to the Divine Substitute. So has the forensic, 
z.e. Pauline, view of justification. 

At the present time, one teacher in England stands 
pre-eminent. Bishop Westcott’s influence is peculiarly 
widespread, not only in the Church of England, but 
through all Protestant Christendom. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. His great learning, his wide theo- 
logical reading, and his thorough scholarship must 
command general admiration. To this is added a 
marvellous personal attractiveness, of which none 
who have been brought under it can be unconscious: 
Moreover, the great Bishop of Durham has done 
service in the field of Biblical criticism and study 
which it is difficult to over-estimate. In addition to 
his labours on the text of the New Testament, such 
works as The Canon of the New Testament, and his 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, have earned 
him the lasting gratitude of all careful readers of the 
Bible. We should naturally expect, therefore, that 
such a champion, so well equipped, would have em- 
ployed his powers in defence of the Reformation 
view of Atonement, as imperfectly unfolded in the 
preceding pages. With very deep sorrow and dis- 
appointment, it must be confessed that such is not 
the case. In his later writings he has explained his 
views with considerable fulness. To certain of these 
passages I venture, humbly and diffidently, to invite 
the careful attention of the reader. I have pondered 
them long and thoughtfully, and there is, I fear, no 
possibility of mistaking their drift. They embody a 
view of the atoning word of our Lord which I am 
compelled to regard as sadly defective. 
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Perhaps the idea most fully developed, connected 
with Atonement, is the fundamental one, as to what 
is meant by the “Blood” of Christ. And here let 
me say, that teaching identical with Bishop Westcott’s 
on this subject is found in Dr. Milligan’s series of 
lectures, called The Resurrection of our Lord. As his 
writing is marked by a peculiar clearness of thought 
and expression, I wish to explain the view common 
to both, by glancing first at Dr. Milligan. On p. 136, 
in discussing how the Resurrection bears upon the 
work of our Lord, he tells us that “In His Resur- 
rection the completion of His work began’—an 
expression which I do not stay to consider. After 
some remarks as to Christ’s sufferings and death 
being a sacrifice for sin, he asks this most significant 
question—“ But the point now before us is, whether 
our Lord’s offering for sin did not go beyond His 
death ; whether it did not also embrace His Resurrec- 
tion and presentation of Himself to the Father in 
the heavenly sanctuary” (p. 136). A strange sug- 
gestion this, from which the instructed heart will 
turn aside at once. Christ’s offering for sin zo¢ finished 
on the Cross! Offering for sin in some way con- 
tinued in heaven! This is no ‘new idea: “Owen 
refuted it long ago, in his Vindicie Evangelice, 
where he carefully examined the Catechism of Biddle 
the Socinian, in which it was taught. To find a 
Socinian advocating such a view is not surprising, but 
that it should have been adopted by a Theological 
Professor of Presbyterian Scotland is sad indeed. 
Dr. Milligan seeks to justify his opinion by appealing 
to the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.). 
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He remarks that ‘‘the high priest’s offering for sin 
was not completed by the mere slaughtering of the 
victim. ... It was not when the high priest killed 
the bullock of the sin offering and the goat of the 
sin offering, that the atonement was accomplished ; 
but then only when putting some of the blood in a 
basin, he took it within the veil, and sprinkled it 
upon the mercy seat” (p. 137). Dr. Milligan draws 
a great distinction between the death of the victim 
and the sprinkling of the blood. He warns us against 
supposing that the sprinkling of the blood had essen- 
tially the same meaning as the slaughtering (p. 275). 
The lesson which Dr. Milligan draws from these 
statements is, “that His offering is not completed 
until, within the heavenly sanctuary, He presents 
Himself to the Father, in all that perfection of service 
which the Father claims” (p. 140) Again, in en- 
deavouring to explain what he supposes to be meant 
by the words—enough in themselves to shatter such 
a theory—“ It is finished,” he asks, “But what was 
finished? His groans, and tears, and agonies, and 
cries. His submission to the pains and sufferings 
and death appointed for Him; His struggle with 
the world and its prince—these were finished, but 
not His offering. That was not finished until, as 
One Who had died and risen again, He went, per- 
fected through death, into the holiest of all, and 
there devoted Himself, and His people in Him, to 
the perpetual service of the Eternal Father” (p. 142). 

Here then there is no room for doubt as to the 
theory before us. “Our Lord’s offering for sin ”— 
words cannot be more express—went “beyond His 
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death,” and embraced “ His Resurrection and present- 
ation of Himself to the Father.” “ His offering was 
not completed until, within the heavenly. sanctuary, 
He presents Himself to the Father.” On the Cross 
His pain was finished, but “ not His offering.” That 
was not the case till the Ascension. This theory 
rests upon .an interpretation of a type. The high 
priest on the Day of Atonement sprinkled the blood 
upon the mercy seat, and thus made atonement. 
Hence it is argued our Lord made or finished His 
atonement in His Resurrection, not upon the Cross. 

Let us briefly consider these views. 

(1) It is not safe to base a doctrinal statement 
upon an interpretation of a type. Doctrine must be 
proved by plain assertions. Then types may be 
carefully studied, and brought forward to illustrate 
truth, otherwise proved. In investigating types there 
is perpetual need to curb those fiery steeds, Imagin- 
ation and Fancy. One would not have expected to 
find a Scotch Professor mistaking an illustration for 
argument; but this, I humbly submit, is what he has 
done. Thus, with reference to the question before us 
as to when Christ’s Offering for sin was finished, we 
must consult the Epistles, especially that to the 
Hebrews, as designed to give us definite instruction 
on the subject. Clearly the express statements of 
the Apostles must guide us in reading the types. 
Otherwise we are led to this, that our disputable and 
possibly mistaken interpretation of the Mosaic cere- 
monial has more weight than the plain declarations 
of the New Testament. 


(2) In reading types we have constantly to remind 
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ourselves that some have been interpreted for us by 
the Apostles, and that their comments are of the 
utmost value to us. One principle stands out clearly 
in their writings, viz. that sometimes types are to be 
expounded by way of contrast, and not of parallel. 
Unless this truth is borne in mind we are liable to 
be led terribly astray. Thus the High Priest entered 
“every year” into the Holiest “ with blood of others” ; 
but the type is to be understood in the light of 
contrast. Christ entered once into heaven, and His 
offering cannot be repeated. ‘‘ He was once offered 
to bear the: sins of ‘many ”. (Heb. ix. 24—28). So 
with reference to the continual offerings for sin under 
the Law. The argument of Heb, x. 1—18 turns upon 
the obvious fact that instead of repeated offerings 
now there is one only, that of Calvary. To explain 
these types without regard to this principle it would 
be necessary to suppose that our Lord entered 
heaven every year, and that daily offerings for sin 
were to be made. Hence, it by no means follows, 
that because Aaron presented the blood before God 
in the Holiest, that Christ made His offering at His 
Ascension. This must be determined by other con- 
siderations. 

(3) Happily we have definite instruction to guide 
Herouetics pointanelaid eb; ix., St.Paulycomments on 
the ritual to which Dr. Milligan refers, and where the 
latter sees a parallel, the former warns us that there 
isean contrast: “He ehtered in  once-into the Holy 
Place, having obtained (ctpapevos) eternal redemption 
for us” (ver. 12), “aeterna inventa redemptione” (Vulg.). 
The force of the aorist cannot be explained away, 
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“Tn virtue of, ‘or’ by means of, his own Blood shed 
on the Cross, He entered into the Presence of the 
Father, having obtained, once and for ever, eternal 
redemption for His people.” “Christ,” says Owen, 
“offered Himself before His entrance into the Holy 
Place not made with hands, and then entered therein, 
to-appear in the presence of God for use Gara 
entered by His own Blood into the Holy Place, 
inasmuch as having shed and offered His Blood a 
Sacrifice to God, with the efficacy of it He entered 
into His Presence to carry out the work of His Priest- 
hood in His intercession for us; as the high priest, 
having offered, without, a sacrifice to God, entered with 
the blood of it into the most Holy Place, there to 
perfect and complete the duties of his office in offering 
and interceding for the people.” Again, “ We do not 
deny that Christ offers Himself in heaven—that is, 
that He presents Himself as in that was so offered 
to His Father; but the offering of Himself, that was 
on earth” (Vzndicie, pp. 407, 411).. Owen, therefore, 
has well pointed out the contrast of which I speak, 
as shown by the inspired writer. Aaron went into 
the Holiest, that he might there make atonement for 
sin. This is insisted on repeatedly in Lev. xvi.: “He 
shall make an atonement for the Holy Place, because 
of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and 
because of their transgressions in all their sins.” 
“And there shall be no man in the Tabernacle of 
the congregation, when he goeth in to make an atone- 
ment in the Holy Place” (vers. 16,17). There is no 
question then that the atonement was made in the 
Most Holy Place. The Apostle too, in Heb. ix., 
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shows us that the entrance of Aaron there, portrayed 
the Ascension of our Lord Jesus. ‘“ He entered in 
once into the Holy Place.’ Here, however, the 
parallel ceases and the contrast is sharply drawn, 
Whereas Aaron entered in order that he might make 
atonement, Christ entered, having made it once and 
for ever; “having obtained eternal redemption for 
us.” To ignore so vital a part of the Apostle’s 
teaching is to court the confusion which he bids us 
avoid. This is Dr. Milligan’s mistake. 

(4) Further, if we are, in spite of all the Apostle’s 
warning, to read Lev. xvi. as Dr. Milligan proposes, 
we must run counter to these many passages which 
speak of Christ’s offering as completed upon the Cross. 
For instance, in Heb. i. 3 we read of our glorified 
Lord (I quote Bishop Westcott’s translation), “ having 
made’—when He had made—“ purification of sins, 
He sat down onthe right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” This “ purification ” or “cleansing” has refer- 
ence to the guilt of sin, as in 2 Pet. i. 9: “having 
incurred forgetfulness of the purification of his former 
sins.’ The backslider is one who has let slip, for the 
time, all remembrance of his pardon—his purification 
or cleansing. Similarly, “The Blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John 1. 7). 
The “cleansing” in question describes the condition 
of those to whom reference is made in relation to 
God, as Judge. He regards as “clean” those, and 
those alone, to whom has been imputed the Righteous- 
ness of Christ. They are “ washed,” “justified,” “sanc- 
tified.” It was not until this atoning work was 
finished, till He had “ purged our sins,” that our Lord 
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sat down at the Father’s right hand. The cleansing 
results exclusively from the work finished on the Cross, 

Again (Heb. vii. 27), He “needeth not daily, as 
those High Priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s: but this He did 
once, when He offered up Himself.’ It seems difh- 
cult: to regard this as referring to any ;putwprie 
prescribed daily offerings ; and in their case no blood 
was taken within the veil. The offering was com- 
pleted at the altar, and the altar pointed to the 
Cross, as Westcott has: shown in» Heb. xilimiios 
There the offering was made. But even if the 
annual Day of Atonement is contemplated, as some 
suppose, the question, Where was the offering of 
Christ made? admits of a direct answer, “Who 
His own Self bare”—the same word translated 
offered up, dvnveyxev—“ our sins in His own Body on 
the Tree” (1 ‘Pet.: ii: 24)... Ilteseems “ditieniGmee 
imagine a more conclusive statement. I venture to 
quote Dean Alford’s comment. ‘Bore our sins (but 
in the pregnant sense ‘bore to sacrifice, ‘carried and 
offered up’). See notes on James tl, 21, AGpadu fies 
aveveykas *Ioaax . . . mu To Suciacrnpiov: see Lev. xiv. 
20; Heb. vii. 27. It is a word belonging to sacrifice, 
and. not: to be ‘dissociated from it.’ He then’adds 
that the full force of avnveyxev is “took them to the 
Tree and offered them up on it.” 

The Speaker also remarks, “The word rendered 
‘bare’ has a singular fulness of significance: it isa 
sacrificial term, constantly used in the Septuagint for 
offering sacrifice.” Indeed these facts are too plain 
to be denied. Our Lord “ offered up” our sins. But 
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where was the offering made? “QOn the Tree.” Not 
therefore in heaven. Is not this in direct opposition 
to Dr. Milligan’s assertion that “Our Lord’s offering 
for sin” “went beyond His death” “and embraced 
His Resurrection” 2? On the Cross, then, ‘“‘ He offered 
up Himself.” 

Or again, take another passage (Heb. ix. 25—28) 
—‘Nor yet that He should offer Himself (apoodepn) 
Giteu.as the High Priest entereth into the Holy 
Place every year with blood of others; for then 
must He often have suffered. , .” How essentially 
inecdetoeeticr are “offering” and “suffering,” “The 
one was, to the writer, inconceivable without the 
other. Offering (for sin) necessarily involves suffering, 
But will any contend that Christ suffered at His 
presentation to the Father in Resurrection glory ? 
Surely such an idea cannot be entertained. But 
unless He did suffer, there could be no offering. This 
conclusion is strengthened by what follows. “But 
now once, in the end of the world, hath He appeared 
to put away sin, by the sacrifice of Himself. . .” 
“To put away,” els aSernow is literally “for the dis- 
annulling of sin.” -The word only occurs once 
elsewhere in the New Testament, in Heb. vii. 18, 
when it is used of the disannulling of the Law, z.e. its 
entire abrogation by the Gospel]. Sin was disannulled. 
Its penalty was endured by the Substitute. “There 
is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.” This was effected by the “Sacrifice of 
*Himself”” This Sacrifice took place on Calvary. If 
sin then has been “put away” there, what becomes of 
any supposed offering in heaven? But, as if to make 
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assurance doubly sure, the passage continues—“ Christ 
was once offered to bear (mpocevexSers) the sins of 
many.” On this statement, Bishop Westcott thus 
comments—“ This most remarkable phrase appears 
to be taken from Isa. liii. 12 (LXX.), where the sense is 
‘to take upon Himself and bear the burden of sin’. . .” 
He then says that the nearest parallel in the New 
Testament is 1 Pet. 1i. 24, and adds—“ Hence comes 
the sense of offering, carrying up to the altar (vii. 27; 
xiii. 15 ; James ii. 21); and it is difficult to suppose 
that this idea is not present in the phrase tier 
Christ carried to the Cross and there did away with 
sin and sins.” This phrase seems a complete refuta- 
tion of Dr. Milligan’s view. Offering for sin is 
declared impossible without suffering. By the 
Sacrifice of Calvary Christ “put away” the guilt of 
His people’s sins. Christ was once for all offered to 
bear up these sins to the judgment of the Cross. 
Again, the repeated offering of priests under the 
Law, is in Hebrews x. contrasted with the one Offer- 
ing.of our Lord. “This ‘Man, after Hé had offered 
one Sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the 
Right Hand of God” (ver. 12) ;** 9) (7by GnenG em 
ing He hath perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied” (ver. 14). “We have been sanctified, through 
the Offering of the Body of Jesus Christ, once for 
all” (€pama€). Can it be contended that this Offer- 
ing took place anywhere but on the Cross? Can 
an Offering be repeated which took place “once for 
all”? Is not the thought of any repetition signifi- 
cantly excluded? Let this chapter be compared 
with Colossians i, 21,22. “You, that were sometime 
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enemies)... . yet now hath He réconciled in-the 
body of His flesh through death, to present you holy, 
without blemish and uncharged before Him.” The 
_ blessed results of atonement reach us, not on account 
of Christ’s Presentation of Himself to the Father, but 
“in the Body of His flesh through death.” 

Christ’s Ascension was followed by His appearance 
on behalf of His people before the Father. , “ Christ 
is not entered into the Holy Place made with hands 
... but into Heaven itself, now to appear in the 
ieeenice Of-God for us® (Heb. ix. 24). -This:seems 
to constitute His intercession. His Presence pleads 
with the Father. “We have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.” Now this 
“appearance” is distinctly contrasted with His 
offering. “Nor yet that: He should: offer Himself © 
Sion. but now. once)... --; hath: He appeared 
tonpuitsaway Sin:.... 4. Christ wads once. offeredhy .2% 
(Heb. ix. 24—28). His appearance or intercession, 
then, is continual; but His Offering was made once 
for all upon the Cross, and is incapable of repetition. 
We conclude then that the teaching of the familiar 
words of the Prayer-book is correct. “ Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father, Who of Thy tender mercy 
didstweive jLhine Only, Son, Jesus :Christ, to. suffer 
death upon the Cross for ourredemption ; Who made 
THERE, by His One Oblation of Himself once offered, 
a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
Sa Lisfactionass. 2)./1 

MN ereoudially accept Article. XX XI); entitled: “OF 
the One Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross.” 


Any doctrine which speaks of an Offering for sin, 
M 
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as being made in heaven, and not finished upon the 
Cross, we reject as contrary to Holy Scripture, and 
equally unknown to the Church of England. 

Dr. Milligan speaks much of the distinction between 
the death of the sacrifice and the sprinkling of its 
blood. But while such details may well be profitably 
pondered by us, it.must not be forgotten that 
many types are often used to show different aspects 
of the same truth. Jesus Christ was alike priest, 
altar and sacrifice. In,.the Tabernacle He ise Burne 
Offering Altar, Laver, Lampstand, Golden Altar, 
Shew Bréad Table, Ark, and Mercy Seater ie 
all in all. There are many representations of His 
infinite glory. His Person, His Work, His Offices 
are the one theme of Scripture. In the casevor tie 
offerings the blood was disposed of in more ways 
than as Dr. Milligan mentions. It has been shown in 
an earlier chapter that different words are used in 
Hebrew to express the fact that in some cases the 
blood was sprinkled in small quantities, while in 
others it was scattered freely. It has been also said 
that our translators sought to indicate the difference 
by translating them respectively to “sprinkle of” and 
to “sprinkle.” It might also be added that at times 
the blood was “poured out” at the base of the altar. 
Doubtless distinct views of atonement are here given. 
The Blood of,'Christ,:as “made a curse for usa 
sprinkled drop by drop as it were. It thus met the 
fearful guilt of sin. That Blood was also infinitely 
acceptable to God, as that of His Son, surrendered in 
willing obedience. It was thus “scattered freely,” as 
something unspeakably precious to Him. It was 
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“poured out” on Calvary as showing that Divine Jus- 
tice claimed the whole. This is not the place to enter 
upon the instruction afforded us by Leviticus. One 
thing only would Isay. Inthe light of the positive 
assertion adduced from the New Testament, we must 
contend that all which corresponded to the killing of 
the victim, the sprinkling, the scattering, the pouring 
out of the blood, was accomplished on the Cross. 
To this rule—so plainly given in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—there can be no possible exception. Had 
Dr. Milligan observed it, his book would have been 
far more scriptural than it is. “God forbid that I 
should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “I determined not to know anything among 
Vou,-save- Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” “We 
preach Christ crucified ... the power of God and 
the wisdom of God.” ! 

What has been said of Dr. Milligan’s view of 
Christ’s Offering leads us to another, and if possible 
more distressing part of his system, in which, alas! he 
is openly supported by Bishop Westcott. What is 
meant by the “ Blood of Christ”? This is a deeply 
solemn inquiry, as it goes to the basis of our hope 
for eternity. Both Dr. Milligan and Bishop Westcott 
are express in their statements, and they seem in 
perfect agreement. The former writes as follows. 
In reference to the killing of the victim and the 
sprinkling of the blood on the Day of Atonement he 
says—“ Confusion seems to have been introduced 
into the subject, by the failure of inquirers to observe | 
that, in both parts of the ceremonial, which, while 
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distinct, were closely related to one another, the 
blood was still the same blood, and that, considered 
simply by itself, it represented in both the same thing. 
In neither case was it dead; in both cases it was 
warm and living blood. The language of Lev. xvii. 
II is express—‘ For the life of the flesh is in the 
blocd ; and I have given it to you upon the altar, to 
make an atonement for your souls.’ It is the blood 
as life that is there given upon the altar, not the blood 
as death.” As to the difference between the blood 
shed and sprinkled, Dr. Milligan regards it thus. As 
to the former, “It bore along with it the life of the 
offerer sacrificed in the person of the victim. . .” As 
to the latter, “It bore along with it the same life of 
the offerer saved in death and through death, and 
was surrendered upon that Propitiatory or Mercy 
Seat. ...” Further, he says that in the first act there 
was death, although death only as the way to life. 
The people died in the sacrifice.’. .” “ In the second 
act, that of sprinkling, there was life ...the High 
Priest, as their representative, laid their life in its 
new aspect as an offering before God . . .” (pp. 137, 
138). Ae 
The teaching in question is further enforced in an 
additional Note, in which we find the following state- 
ments. The Blood “was ideally alive—alive with a 
life which had now assumed its true attitude towards 
God, with a life which confessed, as it flowed forth in 
the blood, that it was surrendered freely.) ap. 
277). ‘“ We have already seen that in the first action 
the blood is not dead but living.” “It is not death 
therefore but life, that is sprinkled upon the chorns of 
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Sievers. Or upon. .tnenwlercy, seat. .°5.2 “ The 
blood sprinkled . . . could not be blood of death. It 
was blood of life” (p. 280). Extracts might be mul- 
tiplied, but these will suffice. In plain words, the 
author means that by the Blood of Christ is not to 
be understood His Death, His Life surrendered under 
certain appointed conditions on the Cross, but His 
Life “saved in death and through death,” and then 
“surrendered upon the Propitiatory or Mercy Seat.” 
The meaning to be attached to the word “ Blood” 
ieernus, exactly inverted,-- Instead.of death -it ‘is 
life... 

The parallel between Dr. Milligan and Bishop West- 
cott is, as I have said, very close. The latter, in his 
Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, declares that 
“The blood is the seat of life in such a sense that 
it can be spoken of directly as the life itself. More 
exactly the life is said to be in the blood. Hence it 
was forbidden to eat flesh with the blood: a man 
might not use another’s life for the support of his 
physical life. For it must be observed that by the 
outpouring of the blood the life which was in it was 
not destroyed, though it was separated from the 
organism which it had before quickened. This pro- 
hibition of the use of blood as food gave occasion for 
the clearest declaration of its significance in sacrifice 
(Lev. xvii: 11). “I will even set My Face against 
that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from 
among the people. For the soul—life—of the flesh is 
in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the 
Altar to make an Atonement for your souls—lives ; 
for the blood it atones through the soul—life,’ z.e. its 
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atoning virtue lies not in its material substance, but 
in the life of which it is the vehicle. Moreover, the 
blood already shed is distinctly treated as living. 
When it is sprinkled upon the Altar, it makes atone- 
ment in virtue of the life which is in it” (p. 34). 

It will thus be seen that the teaching of both 
theologians upon the subject before us is identical. 
Elsewhere, indeed, Bishop Westcott makes his view, 
if possible, more unmistakable. “I have endea- 
voured,” he remarks, “to show elsewhere that the 
scriptural idea of blood is essentially an idea of life 
and not of death”. We are then referred tomas 
Odyssey (Hebrews, p. 293). 

In Bishop Westcott, moreover, we remark the same 
twofold idea as to the blood, which is also drawn from 
Leviticus.. Thus we are told—‘ The Blood of Christ 
represents Christ’s Life (1) as rendered in the self- 
sacrifice to God for man, and (2) as brought into 
perfect fellowship with God, having been set free by 
deaths (S27 Jovi. p35): 

Further, Bishop Westcott brings out another 
thought with great plainness. We are supposed now 
to receive by faith Christ’s Blood, so that its influence 
enables us to conquer our native selfishness, and thus 
to please God. ‘The Blood poured out,’ he says, — 
“is the energy of present human life made available 
for others.” “ Christ. became true Man under such 
conditions that He could die even as men die, and in 
dying make the virtue of His Life accessible to the 
race.’ “The Life of Christ offered in its purity and 
fulness to God, cleanses men and enables them also 
to serve Him Who is a living God” (Hebrews, p. 294). 
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We are thus face to face with a body of doctrine 
which is totally at variance with the teaching of 
Protestant Christendom as embodied in Articles and 
Formularies. Its most prominent features are, (a) 
that the Blood means not death but life, and (8) that 
the Blood is communicated to man for practical 
eaactincation’. Let us -briefly glance at these 
positions, 

(a) Both writers, it will be observed, quote Lev. 
XVll. II, and a most important passage it is; but I 
venture to say utterly misconstrued in the extracts 
given above. It is undeniable that the life “is in the 
blood,” and while the blood remains in its natural 
condition in the body, it may be spoken of as 
representing life. When, however, the blood is shed 
the normal relationship between the body and the 
blood ceases, and death instantly ensues. In other 
words, the blood shed is the exact opposite of life. 
It is death. Hence the language of Dr. Milligan is 
utterly untrue. “In neither case was it [the blood| 
dead. In both cases it was warm and living blood.” 
“The blood was alive—ideally alive [whatever that . 
may mean], alive with a life which had now 
assumed its true attitude towards God.” Equally 
reprehensible is Bishop Westcott’s assertion that the 
“idea of blood is essentially an idea of life and not of 
@eaun «The soul that sinneth it shall -die,”’is. the 
declaration of the Law. “The wages of sin is death,” 
says the Apostle. The sinner having broken the 
Divine Law stands condemned. Death—eternal 
death—is his sentence. God in His grace has pro- 
vided His Own Son as a Substitute. He, taking the 
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place of sinners, discharged their penalty by death. 
The Father has thus reconciled us “in the Body of 
His Flesh through death” (Col. i. 22). Is not this 
passage enough to stamp the meaning of the 
“Blood”? It is “death.” «How ‘plain also” issthe 
assertion of the prophet, “ He poured out His soul 
unto death ” (Isa. lili. 12). It was, as we have seen, 
on the Cross that He shed the Blood whereby He 
obtained eternal redemption for us. That work being 
finished, He entered into the Holiest in triumph. 
Over and over again we read in Scripture orm 
laid down as the ground of our salvation. “The Son 
of Man -came «.-. to give His Lifeval Ransoareie: 
many.” “Who gave Himself a Ransom for ali.” 
“The Good Shepherd giveth His. Life for the sheep: 
In all such cases the obvious idea is that the Life was 
laid down under certain conditions. But life laid 
down is death. Hence the importance attaching to 
the shedding of the blood. No atonement was 
possible under the Law, without the blood being 
shed in death. “ Without shedding of blood is no 
remission.” Therefore the prominence, as has been 
shown, of the Offering made on the Cross, the in- 
strument of death. In ‘short, the Blood om Ghee: 
emphatically means His death. 

But we are told the blood “bore along with it the 
same life of the offerer saved in death and through 
death.” In what sense are we to understand this 
statement? If it means that the guilt of the offerer 
was, in type, transferred to the victim, and that this 
substitution was accepted for him, the teaching would 
be unquestionable. The offerer was “to lean his 
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hand,’ -for example, upon the head of the burnt 
offering, and thus atonement was made for him 
(Lev. i.). But is there any clear suggestion of impu- 
tation in the pages under consideration? It is to be 
feared not. In no other sense could the blood be 
said to bear along the life of the offerer. 

Many expressions in the extracts given are justly 
open to criticism, but my wish is to keep to the 
salient points of the doctrine under review, and so I 
pass on to consider the position— 

(8) That the Blood or Life of Christ is communi- 
cated to us for practical sanctification. The idea 
involves a confusion between the work of Christ for 
us, and the work of the Spirit in us. When cleansing 
is attributed to the Blood of Christ, it always refers 
to the guilt or condemnation of sin being met by His 
Sacrifice on the Cross. Thus the abiding condition 
of every believer in the judicial reckoning of God is 
described in such expressions as these—“ By One 
Offering He hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified”; “By the which will we have been 
(perfect) sanctified through the Offering of the Body 
of Jesus Christ once for all.’”’ Weare invited to “ draw 
near,” “our hearts having been sprinkled and our 
bodies having been washed ” (perfect passives) (Heb. 
x. 22). As Alford well remarks—* The perfect parti- 
ciples show that a state is spoken of, introduced by 
one act, the effect of which is abiding.” Once 
sprinkled and washed there is no possibility of further 
sprinkling or washing. “He that is washed (6 AeAovpevos: 
“bathed,” the same word) needeth not save to wash 
(vupacdat) his feet” (John xiii. 10). Whenever cleans- 
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ing is connected with the Blood of Christ, this is 
what is meant. In virtue of the Sacrificial death of 
the Lord Jesus, all who are brought under its shelter 
by faith receive forgiveness of sins, and have imputed 
to them the Righteousness of their Substitute. 
“ Their sins and iniquities will I remember no more.” 
“David also describeth the blessedness of the man 
unto whom God imputeth Righteousness without 
works, saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are 
forgiven...” (Rom. iv. 5,6). All such persons*are 
born of God. The Holy Ghost Who led them to 
Christ dwells in their hearts, and He leads them in 
paths of truth and obedience. “ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
“The Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are the children of God” (Rom. viil. 14—16). 
When “cleansing” is used in a practical sense, we are 
directed to the Word of God, which brought to bear 
upon our ways, by the Holy Ghost leads to the 
abandonment of that which is recognized as wrong. 
‘“Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy Word” 
(Ps. exix. 9). “Purifying (Greek “cleansing” ) tiem 
hearts by faith” (Acts xv. 9). “Let ‘us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God” (2 Cor. vii. 1). 
This is illustrated in the consecration of the Levites, 
as recorded in Num. vili. “Take the Levites... 
and cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto 
them, to cleanse them: Sprinkle water of purifying 
upon them, and let them shave all their flesh, and 
let them wash their clothes, and so make themselves 
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clean” (ver. 7). Both cleansings are here brought 
before us. In the first they are passive. All is done 
for them by the ageacy of another. “ Cleanse them.” 
This points to the cleansing action of the Blood of 
Christ, cleansing from guilt in God’s sight. Then the 
Levites are called upon toact. They are to wash their 
clothes. Clothes typically signify those external rela- 
tionships in which we stand with regard to others. All 
associations of the cleansed are to be made practically 
clean, in the manner above indicated. “ Let us cleanse 
ourselves ”—not from guilt: that is impossible. That 
is done for us through the Blood of Christ. Let us 
“cleanse ourselves” from inconsistency of life. To 
this the Spirit of holiness calls us,and His instrument 
is the Word. Hence, wherever “sins and iniquities ” 
are remembered no more, the promise is, “I wiil put 
My laws into their hearts, and in their minds will 
Peerrite. them, ( (Heb, x...16); .- Faith in Christos 
invariably accompanied by a change wrought within, 
by the Holy Ghost, as a result of which old things 
_ pass away and all things become new. To fail to 
distinguish between these different ideas can only 
lead to confusion, and this is what the Bishop does. 
Thus, in commenting upon the words quoted above, 
“having been sprinkled,’ &c., he says, “The heart is 
touched with the cleansing power of the Divine Life.” 
Observe the substitution of the expression ‘“ Divine 
Life” for “Blood.” This is an illustration of the 
mistakes flowing from the Bishop’s definition of 
“ Blood” as meaning not death but life. Thus also in 
his comment upon the expression, “the blood of 
sprinkling” (Heb. xii. 24), the same mistake appears. 
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“The blood—the life—is regarded as still living °— 
a most objectionable statement. Abel was slain. 
By a natural figure of speech his blood is said 
to cry for vengeance. But clearly it was Abel's death, 
not his life, which provoked the Divine judgment. 
There is no warrant for speaking of the blood as 
“alive.” It is true that the heart of the belicverms 
renewed by the power of the Holy Ghost, but that 
is not the same thing as being “sprinkled” with the 
Blood of Christ. The latter has to do with his deliver- 
ance from wrath by the Sacrifice offered upon the 
Cross. The former is the consequence of the latter 
The Bishop’s comment confuses them together most 
sadly. 

Under the influence of this idea the exposition of 
the crucial passage, 1 John 1. 7, is naturally very dis- 
appointing. “The thought,” we read, “is not of the 
forgiveness of sin only, but of the removal of sin. The 
sin is done away, and the purifying action is exerted 
continuously.” It is strange that the next remark, 
which is excellent, did not lead to-a different inter- 
pretation altogether. ‘“ Ritual cleanness was the con- 
dition for the participation in the privileges of ap- 
proach to God under the old covenant.” Exactly so. 
Priests and Levites were “ washed.” Their cleansing 
was—as has been shown—typical of the believer’s 
cleansing from guilt in the sight of God, because of 
the death of Christ. So in Lev. xvi. the most Holy 
Place was “cleansed,” the people were “cleansed ” 
(vers. 19, 30).. But how? Cleansing resulted from 
the work of atonement performed for them by the 
High Priest. “On that day shall the priest make 
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an atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ye may 
be clean from all your sins before the Lord” (ver. 30), 
It is this alone which is meant when the Blood of 
Jesus Christ is said to cleanse us from all sin. We 
are free from the imputation of guilt before God. 
Sin is not “removed,” except as to its guilt, so long 
as we are in the body. “ Purifying action” is exerted 
by the Holy Ghost, and not by the Blood of Christ. 
Confusion thus pervades the Bishop's remarks upon 
this vital passage. 

Further, the teaching under consideration errs 
sadly in the fashion in which it speaks of the com- 
munication to us of the Blood (or Life) of Christ. 
Here again there is confusion of thought. Christ 
laid down His Life (Wvxn), the Life which He had as 
man: T[his-is the Life which was “in the blood.” 
mee wie shle resumed an Resutrection. ..“.No. man 
taketh it (My Life) from Me, but I lay it down of 
Myself. I have power to lay it down, and power to 
tanemt-acaim (john x..18).. But’of this “Life” ‘we 
are never made partakers. He gives His people 
“life”; but for this the word always used is ¢wn. 
Thus “the Second Adam was made a quickening 
Spirit ” (avevpa Cwomoiovv) I Cor. xv. 45. “ Your life 
(wn) is hid with Christ in God.” ‘When Christ, Who 
is. your life (Cay) shall appear .. .” (Col. ili. 3, 4). 
“ The life (Gen) was manifested, and we have ceen it, 
and bear witness, and show unto you, that eternal life 
(Con) which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us. -(1-John-i., 2).. In fact, this is the word 
which is always used in such passages, as “ the Bread 
Greiite athe vord of. Life,’ “Eternal Life,“ Tree 
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of Life,’ “Water of Life,’ “Book of Life,” “Spier 
of Life,” and the like. The Bishop seems to ignore 
this- distinction. Our Lord laid down the “Uie] 
(ux) which belonged to Him asman. That “Life” 
He took againin Resurrection. In addition to this is 
the Life (Gn) which He had from eternity with the 
Father. With this Life believers are quickened by 
the Holy Ghost. “The new man” is created in them. 
This Life is graciously bestowed upon them on the 
ground of the Life laid down upon the Cross, but it 
is not the Life which was “in the blood.” 

It seems almost incredible that this distinction 
should have been overlooked by the writers in ques- 
tion, and yet what other conclusion can we reach? 
The simple and incontestible fact, above mentioned, 
overthrows the whole system which is under consider- 
ation. ‘“ The Blood poured out,’ says Dr. Westcott, 
“is the energy of present human life made available 
for others.” “The Blood poured out,” we have seen, 
is not “the energy of life” at all, but death. What, 
too, is the exact meaning of “present human life” ? 
Christ’s “human life” (ux) was laid down upon the 
Cross, and as such was the procuring cause of every 
spiritual blessing, but it is not the “ Life” (#7) which 
believers possess. Thus, except as the ground of all 
mercy, “the energy of present human life” is not 
made available for others. 

Again, Christ, we are told, was able to “in dying 
make the virtue of His life accessible to the race.” 
What haziness of expression is this? Christ indeed 
gives His people eternal life (#7), but “ the virtue of 
the life” laid down (except in the sense indicated 
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above) is by no means “made accessible” to any. 
Again, “the Life of Christ . . . cleanses them, and 
enavles them also to serve: Him...” The death of 
Christ, the life laid down, “cleanses” believers from 
euilt before God, but the Holy Ghost enables them 
to serve. “The Blood of Christ,’ we read, “shall 
purge (cleanse) your conscience, to the end that ye 
may serve the Living God” (Heb. ix. 14). This, how- 
ever, is a vastly different statement. The conscience 
is cleansed, and the necessary result is service. 

Again, “the Blood always includes the thought of 
the life preserved and active beyond death.” “ Par- 
ticipation in Christ’s Blood is participation in His 
life” (St. John, p. 36). In the light of what has been 
said, the erroneous character of such statements will 
appear at a glance. The Blood means death, and not 
Miite preserved, &c; -Tlre- Blood’ was shed on the 
Cross. The work of atonement was finished there. 
Our Lord took again His Life at His resurrection, 
because all was fully done. When Scripture speaks 
of the Blood, our thoughts are directed exclusively 
to the life laid down as the appointed offering for 
sin. ‘ Participation in Christ’s Blood” isan inaccurate 
expression. Imputation is one idea. impartation 
another. To eat Christ’s Flesh and drink His Blood, 
as described in John vi, has been well defined by 
Augustine in the words, “ Crede et manducasti,” 
“ Believe, and thou hast eaten.” The believer feeds 
upon Him in his heart by faith with thanksgiving. 

“The Communion of the Body” and “ Blood” of 
Christ has been well explained in the Speakers Com- 
mentary. J mention this, as the expression might 
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suggest difficulty to some. “Fellowship is with 
persons, or with things personified.” “This word 
communion generally denotes the fellowship of per- 
sons with persons in one and the same object, always 
common to.all, and sometimes. whole -to each.” 
“When the sun shines upon a band of haymakers in 
a ficld, these do not, properly speaking, partake of the 
sun; there is no true participation .... the un- 
divided sun is common to all the labourers, and whole 
to each of them.” The idea then is that believing 
communicants have fellowship with each other in the 
blessings purchased by the Body and Blood of Christ. 
The communion is not with the Body or Blood, but 
with persons—a most important difference. There is 
thus no “participation in Christ’s Blood,” and the 
Life (¢#7) which is communicated to believers is not 
the Life (vyn) which was in the blood. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Bread and Wine 
are memorials of the crucified, not glorified, Body 
of our Lord. This Waterland points out, and his 
authority surely carries weight with Churchmen. 
After quoting with approbation an extract from 
Cranmer, he makes this remark, “It is observable 
that our judicious author wisely avoids saying any- 
thing of Christ’s glorified Body, for he speaks of the 
crucified only, and justly explains the spiritual mandu- 
cation of it” (Eucharist, p. 166). He also gives the 
following extract from Dr. Barlow, as expressing his 
own views—“ We eat Him as our Passover; that as 
the Israelites ate the one dead and roasted, so we 
Him, dead and slain. And so that speech of St. 
Austin is true, we have Him here ‘in pabulo’ as 
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He was ‘in patibulo’ torn and rent; as Himself’ 
erdained the Sacrament: ‘in’ pane fracto, tot -‘in- 
teoro, the» Bread broken, not* the “whole loaf; 
thereby signifying, yea saying, that in doing it, we 
must remember Him, not as living among us, but as 
dying for us; ‘ut in cruce, non in caelo,’ as He was 
crucified, not as He is glorified. Whereby we con- 
clude, first, for His presence, that His Body is so set 
forth there ‘quatenus editur, as it is eaten, but His 
Body is eaten as dead and slain; so Himself ap- 
pointed it, ‘This is My Body, and stayeth not there, 
but adds withal, ‘which is given for you. And His 
Bloed is drunk, not as remaining in His veins, but as 
shed: so Himself speaketh, ‘This is My Blood of the 
New Testament shed for many. Now His Body 
bruised, and His Blood poured out, can no otherwise 
be present in the Eucharist, but by a representation 
thereof in the Bread broken, and in the Wine effused, 
of the one side; and in the communicant’s part by a 
grateful recordation of His benefit... .” (Eucharist, 
pp. 167, 168). This passage I have given at some 
length because of the clear manner in which it shows 
that the crucified, not the glorified, Body of Christ 
is that which is proposed to faith. Waterland was 
a High Churchman, but he clearly saw this. With 
such an apprehension of the Holy Communion/any 
idea of “participation in Christ’s Blood” is utterly 
inconsistent. A thankful remembrance of the bless- 
ings of Redemption purchased on the Cross, in the 
light of God’s Holy Spirit, is a totally different idea. 

May all who read these pages thoroughly under- 
stand that Christ’s offering was made upon Calvary !— 

N 
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that the “ Blood” means His death. May they further 
know the immense difference between imputation 
and impartation, or participation! May they also see 
that the salvation of the believer is based upon the 
meritorious obedience unto death of the Substitute, 
and that the new life which is given by the Holy 
Ghost is not the human life of Christ which was “in 
the Blood,” but the Eternal Life which He had with 
the Father from everlasting! Then there will be no 
fear of their being led into the misty paths to which 
Bishop Westcott invites them. 

It is not enough, however, to examine the Bishop’s 
teaching as to the “ Blood” and its meaning. Other 
connected points suggest themselves. Let us ask, for 
instance, what he says as to the important subject of 
the reconciliation of God to the sinner. I venture to 
give two extracts bearing upon this matter. (1) Com- 
menting upon Heb. ii. 17, the Bishop writes as 
follows—“.The essential conception (of propitiation) 
is that of altering that in the character of an object 
which necessarily excludes the action of the grace of 
God, so that God, being what He is, cannot (as we 
speak) look on it with favour. The propitiation acts 
on that which alienates God, and not on God Whose 
life is unchanged throughout.” 

(2) In‘the additional note to 1 John ii. 2, we read 
thus—“ The Scriptural conception of iAdoxeo@at is not 
that of appeasing one who is angry with a personal 
feeling against the offender; but of altering the 
character of that which, from without, occasions a 
necessary alienation, and interposes an inevitable 
obstacle to fellowship. Such phrases as ‘ propitiating 
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_ God,’ and God ‘being reconciled, are foreign to the 
language of the New Testament. Man is reconciled. 
There is a propitiation in the matter of sin and the 


sinner.... This being so, the iAdoyos, when it is 
applied to the sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin. 
... The believer, being united with Christ, enjoys 


the quickening, purifying action of Christ’s ‘ Blood,’ of 
the virtue of His Life and Death, of His Life made 
available for men through Death.” 

The last clause need not detain us. Its drift will 
be evident to all who have read the foregoing pages. 
It embodies the unscriptural conception of the Blood 
of Christ, and its cleansing, which underlies Bishop 
Westcott’s teaching on Atonement. 

As to propitiation, the Bishop’s view is, alas! too 
plain to be mistaken. It is the means, he says, 
whereby God acts upon the sinner, and removes the 
sin which hinders the manifestation of the Divine 
Love. In an earlier chapter an attempt has been 
made to show how utterly mistaken is such a defin- 
ition of propitiation. It is quite true that God’s 
love “remains unchanged throughout.” “God so 
loved that He gave His only begotten Son.” But 
that is not the point. We fully agree that the 
“propitiation” was provided by the grace of God. 
Can it, however, be said that the propitiation was not 
made to God ? that it was not needed by His Justice ? 
that it acts only on the sinner ?—for such is the 
Bishop’s contention. This is certainly not the idea 
in the word as used in Gen. xxxii. 20: “I will appease 
(propitiate) him with the present .. .” Jacob fearing 
the wrath of Esau prepared a gift as a propitiation. 
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Obviously the propitiation was intended to arrest the 
just indignation of his brother. Has it not been 
abundantly shown that there is necessary and 
righteous wrath in God against the sinner, and that 
Christ’s death was the propitiation by means of which 
that wrath is removed? ‘Thy wrath lieth hard upon 
Me,” was the cry of the Sin Bearer (Ps) Ixxxagee 
“Thou wast angry with me, Thine anger is turned 
away,” is the joyful confession of the saved soul. To 
whom was the “propitiation” or “atonement” made 
in the Day of Atonement in Lev. xvi.? Not to the 
children of Israel, but for them to God. The phrase 
“propitiating God,’ we are told, is not found in the 
New Testament, though whether the doctrine is there 
seems a far more important inquiry. The word 
“Trinity ” ‘will. be sought: therévanvain;e pite 
doctrine meets us throughout. So does the fact of 
propitiation being made to God. But is the Bishop 
sure that the phrase is not there? Has he not forgot- 
ten the prayer of the publican, “God be propitiated 
to me, the sinner”? Having, however, discussed this 
subject already, it is not necessary to do more than 
indicate the nature of Bishop Westcott’s teaching: on 
the matter. 

With regard to Reconciliation a few words possibly 
may not be out of place. Bishop Westcott teaches 
that, while the sinner must be reconciled to God, there 
is no such thing as the reconciliation of God to the 
sinner. “Such phrases as... God being reconciled 
are foreign to the language of the New Testament. 
Man is reconciled.” This again is a notion which, 
like the supposition that Christ’s offering was made 
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in heaven, not on earth, comes to us from a Socinian 
source. Owen refuted it in his Vendicre Evangelice, 
and many writers have followed in his wake. The 
following is taken from the late Archbishop Trench’s 
Synonyms (p. 279), and admirably presents the side of 
truth overlooked by Bishop Westcott—* The Chris- 
tian karadAayn has two sides. It is first a reconcilia- 
tion, ‘qua Deus nos sibi reconciliavit’ (by which God 
has reconciled us to Himself}, laid aside His holy 
anger against our sins, and received us into favour, a 
reconciliation effected for us once for all by Christ 
upon His Cross. ... But xaraddAayn is secondly and 
subordinately the reconciliation, ‘qua nos Deo recon- 
ciliamur’ (by which we are reconciled to God)... .” 
All attempts to make this to be the primary sense of 
the word. (such as Bishop Westcott’s), being indeed 
the secondary, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, 
but on a foregone determination to get rid of the reality 
of God’s anger against sin. 

With caradAayn connects itself ail that language of 
Scripture which describes sin as a state of enmity with 
God, and sinners as enemies to Him and alienated 
from Him; which sets forth Christ on the Cross as 
the Peace and Maker of Peace between God and 
man; all such invitations as this, “Be ye reconciled 
with God.” Later, the Archbishop quotes the preg- 
nant saying of that prince of New Testament ex- 
position, Bengel—“’AzodAutpwois est respectu hostium, 
et katahAayn est respectu Det. .Atque hic voces ihaspos 
et xataddayn tlerum adifferunt. “\aoyos (propitiatzo) 
tollet offensam contra Deum ; xataddayn (reconciliatio) 
est dimdevpos, et tollit (a) indignationem Det contra nos 
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(2 Cor. v. 19); (0) nostramgue alienationem a Deo 
(2G OX AVIEZO VS. 

‘Redemption has regard to enemies, and Reconcil.- 
ation refers to God; when again there is a difference 
between the words tAacpos and xaradAayyn. .tAacpos 
(propitiation) takes away the offence against God. 
kataAAayn may be viewed from two sides ; it reverses 
(a) God’s indignation against us; (0) our own alien- 
ation from God.” 

It is perhaps difficult to find clearer definition in 
so short a compass. A correct apprehension of the 
differences between the respective meanings of the 
words in question will greatly assist our knowledge 
of the whole subject. 

The Archbishop has put his finger upon the fun- 
damental mistake underlying the theology we are 
considering, by the weighty words, “a determination to 
get rid of the reality of God’s anger against sin.” 

The late Professor Maurice seems to have identified 
sin with selfishness. “Sin,” he says, in his Epzstle of St. 
John, p. 60, “is selfishness, the want of understanding 
that we are members ofa kind.” Elsewhere he writes, 
in his Theological Essays—“ Sin is essentially solitude, 
isolation, distinct individual responsibility.” Sin, thus, 
is a misfortune, like illness, which calls for pity. It 
is not crime, which provokes the wrath of God. How 
different the definition of Scripture! “Sin is the 
transgression of the Law” (John ili. 4)—God’s holy 
law, concerning which He said—“The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” 

I donot say that Bishop Westcott would altogether 
endorse the definition of Professor Maurice, but, 
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beyond all question, he lays great stress upon selfish- 
ness in connection with sin. Thus he says, in his 
Commentary on 1 St. John, p. 38—‘‘ When traced 
back to its last form, this ‘sin’ is the self-assertion of 
the finite in violation of the limits which guide the 
harmonious fulfilment of the idea of its being. Every 
such act, being in its essence self-regarding, self- 
centred, must bea violation of love. This lawlessness 
is, under another aspect, selfishness... .” Or, as the 
paragraph is summed up by the Bishop himself, “ Sin 
Is self-assertion, selfishness, hatred.” Again, “ The 
origin of sin in selfishness is vividly illustrated by St. 
James (i. 14, &c.), who shows also that the neglect of 
duty, the violation of the law of growth, is sin (iv. 
17). So St. John lays down that unrighteousness, 
the failure to fulfil our obligations to others, is sin 
(ver. 17)”—(S¢. John, p. 102). Again, “ We feel that 
voluntary death is the measure of our need, and of 
Christ’s sympathy, the destruction of the selfishness 
of man, the consummation of the counsel of God” 
(Lhe Victory of the Cross, p. 76). 

_ Are we justified in saying that sin “‘ is” selfishness ? 
Selfishness is, we know, one of the deadly fruits of the 
upas tree of sin, but to identify the cause with the 
effect is a serious error. The first demand of the law 
is summed up by the Divine Lawgiver Himself, in the 
words, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” The second claim is, “and thy neighbour as 
thyself” (Luke x. 27). What can be expected but 
confusion, if the first and great commandment is 
ignored, and attention be directed to an inadequate 
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conception even of the second? I say “ inadequate,” 
for the Bishop writes, “ Each conscious act by which 
the law is broken isa sin.” Alas, this does not come 
up to the standard of Rom. vii. There the Apostle 
speaks of evil thoughts cast out as soon as appre- 
hended as definite acts of sin. In regard to such 
thoughts, in one verse (15) he uses three different 
words, all rendered in English by “do,’ to express 
three manifestations of activity—(katepya opal, Tpaccw, 
movew). Thus evil thoughts—resisted, not indulged— 
he calls acts of sin. “When traced back to its last 
form,” says the Bishop, “this sin is the self-assertion,” 
&c. (St John, p. -37).: When -St. Paul s“tracedsin 
back” to its “last form,” he gave a very different 
account of its parentage. He proves that evil desires 
are sin, because forbidden by the Law. The Law 
says, he reasons, “ Thou shalt not covet,’ or “ have .evil 
desire.” Hence “the evil desire” is a trangression of 
the Commandment. But the evil desire is produced 
by the action of God’s holy Law in stirring up the root 
of sin within us. Thus the links in the chain of evil, 
as given in Scripture, are (1) Sin, (2) Sinful Se: 
(3) Sinful act. a ae 
This is something totally different from the asser- 
tion which limits sin to a “conscious action.’ Thus 
we can only regard the Bishop’s view of the second 
Table of the Law as sadly deficient. But what about 
God’s claim as expounded by our Lord? Is there 
any adequate recognition of this? What, for ex- 
ample, is the meaning of the passage—“St. John 
lays down that unrighteousness, the failure to fulfil 
our obligations Zo others, is sin”? What St. John says 
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ioe or uunrighteousnessiis sine? (ch, v. 17), <. Is this to 
be defined as meaning our “ obligations to others” 
merely? Our first “obligation” is to God. -Any 
failure to comply with His just’ requirements is 
“unrighteousness.” “I will be merciful (idews, pro- 
pitious) to their unrighteousness, and their sins will 
remember nor more”) (Heb.viliz: t2),) ‘The: words 
“and their iniquities” should be omitted as lacking 
authority. For the sake of Christ’s sacrifice God will 
be propitious to their lack of obedience to His right- 
cous claim, and will remember not their actual trans- 
gressions in thought, word, and deed. In other words, 
the sprinkling of the Blood of Christ is the ground of 
their forgiveness of sins, and there is imputed to 
them the positive Righteousness of Immanuel as the 
ground of their justification. Alas! in the eloquent, 
scholarly, and fascinating Commentaries in question, 
the claim of God and the guilt of the sinner, as not 
rendering the obedience required by God, are almost 
entirely overlooked. This being so, Reconciliation 
cannot be adequately treated. Reconciliation implies 
restoring to harmony those between whom some 
breach exists. 

Sin has disturbed the original relations between 
manand his Maker. “Your iniquities have separated 
between you and your God” (Isa. lix. 2). “There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked ” (Is. lvil. 21). 
Thus God is alienated from the sinner, who is the 
object of wrath and yet of pity on the part of Him 
Whom he has so grievously offended. “He that 
believeth not, the wrath of God abideth in him” 
(John iii. 30).. “By nature children of wrath” (Eph. 
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ii. 3). Need I say that often in Scripture mention 
is made of Divine wrath as kindled by sin—wrath 
being the necessary antagonism called out by sin? 
Thus, “the Law worketh wrath,” “we shall be saved 
from wrath through Him.” “ What if God, willing 
to shew His wrath.” “ Because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.” 
“God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation.” “The wrath of God.” ‘ The wrath of 
the Lamb,” and the like. Let us beware of under- 
rating the awfulness of the “wrath” which sin has 
provoked. Believers thank God for the appointed 
Propitiation. The Lord Jesus has endured the wrath 
on Calvary, and therefore they are set free. But how 
fearful must be the condition of all who are unsheltered 
by the Blood of the Cross! “There remaineth no 
more Sacrifice for sins.” Such treasure up to them- 
selves “ wrath against the day of wrath and revelaticn 
of the righteous judgment of God.” “Indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish,” is declared to be 
their portion. 

Can we then hesitate to say that God needs to be 
reconciled to the sinner ? 

Is not an illustration of Reconciliation given in Job 
xlii. 7—9? “My wrath is kindled against thee,” 
was God’s message to Eliphaz, “and against thy two 
friends. ... Therefore take unto you now seven 
bullocks and seven rams, and go to My servant Job, 
and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering ; and My 
servant Job shall pray for you: for him will I accept: 
Jest I deal with you after your folly.” Job’s friends 
had sinned, God’s righteous anger was provoked. 
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Did He then not need to be reconciled? Atonement 
was made by Sacrifice, and then Reconciliation was 
effected. 

When estrangement has arisen between two persons, 
we naturally ask who is the offender, and who the 
offended one. Clearly it is the former who needs to 
be reconciled. He has provoked the anger which 
needs appeasing. Man is the offender obviously. 
His offences against his Creator are infinite. The 
necessary, holy wrath of God is provoked against 
him. These considerations must be remembered when 
the New Testament is read. “If) thy brother,” we 
read in Matt. v. 23, 24, “have aught against thee... 
first be reconciled to thy brother.” The brother is 
the person offended. The offender needs to appease 
his indignation, and this process results in reconcili- 
ation. “To reconcile oneself to another,’ seems the 
force of the Hithpael of the corresponding Hebrew 
word m7. The offender is regarded as reconciling 
himself to the person offended. This he does by 
pacifying his indignation. The offended one lays 
aside his anger, z.¢. is reconciled, and the reconcili- 
ation of the other naturally follows. A glance at 
one or two Scriptures will make this plain. Take, for 
example, Romans v. Io, 11, “ When we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the Death of His Son” 
(not the Life, notice), “ much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved” (as 1 Thess. i. 10) “by His Life ” (not 
the life which is in the blood, wvyn, but His Divine 
Picwe cane) iie-ever liveth to make \intercessiom” }i 
“And not only so, but we also joy in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we have now received 
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the Reconciliation.” As has been well said by Mr. 
Moule, in his Commentary on Romans v. 1—“ Much 
has been said against the phrase, ‘ God’s Reconcili- 
ation to us, as if it made Him out to be a hostile 
power. But the justice of the words is seen when we, 
like St. Paul here, look on Him as on the Judge. As 
Creator and Father He loves the sinner; as Judge 
He must condemn him—if it were not for His 
own gift of a Propitiation. And the judge who 
sentences a criminal is, however personally kind, 
judicially hostile. And again, the judge who for a 
good cause removes the sentence is then judicially 
reconciled to the accused, though he may personally 
need no reconciliation of feeling. Scripture plainly 
reveals that the God of love proclaims ‘no peace’ to 
the impenitent. Therefore when He ‘speaks peace’ 
there is a change, not in His benevolence, but in His 
judicial attitude ; in other words Reconciliation.” 
Now “when we were enemies” we were reconciled. 
But enemies against God were subject to His wrath 
—judicial wrath—and so their reconciliation was 
procuring His favour towards them: and this results 
from the “Death, of .His Soni’s In,@, Samay 
read of Absalom’s reconciliation to David. David’s 
heart yearned over his rebellious son all the while, 
but “ Absalom. dwelt two full years in Jerusalem, and 
saw not the king’s face.” Justice compelled the king 
to maintain his attitude. Through the mediation of 
another, David was led to lay aside his wrath, and 
then “the king kissed Absalom.” There was no 
reconciliation till David changed his attitude. No 
internal change in Absalom could bring about “re- 
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conciliation”; David must first be reconciled to him. 
Similarly nothing could avail on the part of the sinner 
till God becomes reconciled to him, through the Cross. 
Hence we “receive the Reconciliation.” Clearly this 
cannot mean our reconciliation to God. We do not 
“receive” that. It must be His Reconciliation to us. 
That we thankfully receive through Jesus Christ : and 
thus have peace with God. 

Or take again the declaration of Gospel preaching 
in 2 Cor. v. a8—21; “All things are of God, Who 
hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ, and 
hath given to us the ministry of Reconciliation ; to 
wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; and 
hath committed unto us the word of Reconciliation. 
Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God. For He hath made 
Him to be sin for us, Who knew no sin ; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” The 
Reconciliation of God to man, and of man to God, 
are both spoken of here. Observe the clear connec- 
tion between the phrases “reconciling the world to 
Himself,’ and “not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” ‘The one without the other cannot be. When 
God is reconciled, the non-imputation of trespasses 
instantly follows. When trespasses are imputed, then 
God is not reconciled. But on what ground can God, 
the Righteous Judge, be reconciled to the guilty, and 
not impute their trespasses to them? Simply because 
‘He made Christ to be sin for us. Guilt was imputed 
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to Him. His Righteousness is imputed to the 
believer. As Owen has well said—“ For God to 
reconcile us to Himself by imputing our sin to 
Christ, and therein not imputing it to us, can be 
nothing but His being appeased and atoned towards 
us into His receiving us into His favour, by and 
upon the account of the Death of Christ.” So also 
Christ reconciles Jew and Gentile “unto God in one 
Body, .by the Cross” (not the Life? the Aten 
Death) “having slain the enmity therein.” As the 
result of this work peace is preached alike to them 
that ‘were afar off,’ and to them “that were nigh,” 
for “through Him we both have our introduction, 
by One Spirit, unto the Father” (Eph. ii. 16). 

On this and similar passages I do not enlarge, as I 
trust enough has been said to establish my point. 

The second Article may be quoted as witnessing 
on behalf of what has been said as to the need for 
God’s Reconciliation to the sinner. Christ “truly 
suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile 
flis Father to us... These Articles, be it observed, 
“do contain the true doctrine of the Church of 
England, agreeable to God’s Word.” The view advo- 
cated in the preceding pages is, at any rate, sheltered 
by the shield of the Church’s Articles.. Nor Gant 
be said that the statement in the Article stands alone. 
The Homilies teach the same doctrine, and it is 
expressly taught in Article XX XV. that “the Second 
Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and whole- 
some doctrine ... and therefore we judge them to 
be read in churches...” We naturally then in- 
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quire what the Homilies say on this vital subject. 
The following extracts will show their harmony with 
mice rticle. “lt is of the free.grace and mercy of 
God, by the mediation. of the Blood: of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, without merit or deserving on our part, 
that our sins are forgiven us, that we are reconciled 
and brought again into His favour .. .” (Good 
Works). 

“And yet, I say, did Christ put Himself between 
God’s deserved wrath and our sin, and rent that 
obligation, wherein we were in danger to God, and 
_ paid our debt. Our debt was a great deal too great 
for us to have paid. And without payment, God the 
Father could never be at one with us... .” 

“ Christ, by His Own Oblation, and once offering of 
Himself upon the Cross, hath taken away our sins, 
and hath restored us again into God’s favour. .. .” 
(The Passion). 

“Our Lord and Saviour thought it not sufficient 
to purchase for us His Father’s favour again . . . but 
piso... (Lhe Sacrament). 

“We have need of a Mediator, for to bring and 
reconcile us unto Him, Who for our sins is angry with 


fee ne tsamains §)esus Christ) uo .. that. so He 
might be a Mediator, betwixt God and us, to pacify 
His wrath. .. .” (Repentance). 


It is not easy to reconcile Bishop Westcott’s view 
of Reconciliation with these extracts: and they 
embody the general sense of the theology of the 
Reformation: and are based upon the Scriptures. 

But we must hasten to aclose. Our review of this 
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teaching on Atonement has been painful in the 
extreme. Still there is more to come; but upon 
what follows I can only briefly touch. We read in 
The Victory of the Cross (p. 122)—“I do not know 
any passage in the New Testament in which Christ 
is said to have delivered men from future suffering, 
or from the penal consequences of sins.” Has the 
Bishop forgotten 1 Thess. i. 10, “ Jesus, our Deliverer 
from the wrath to come”? Are not believers de- 
livered from the yet future “indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish” (Rom. ii. 8, 9), from “the 
wrath of the Lamb” (Rev. vi. 16), from the area. 
day of His wrath” (Rev. vi. 17), from “the wine of 
the fierceness of His wrath” (Rev. xvi. 19), and from 
“the wrath of Almighty God” (Revi ae er. 
not this deliverance the consequence of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary? Are we nct expressly told so—* Much 
more then, being now justified by His Blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through Him” (Rom. v. 9)? Is 
not wrath “future suffering”? Is it not “the penal 
consequences of sin”? How then can it be said that 
Christ does not deliver from “ future suffering” or 
the ‘penal consequences of sin”? 

Lastly, the Bishop denies substitution in set terms. 
In The Victory of the Cross (p.79) he writes as follows. 
Setting aside “at once’ “some theories Jas tomgne 
nature of the Atonement,’ he mentions as one of 
these the following. “No support remains for the 
idea that Christ offered in His sufferings, sufferings 
equivalent in amount to the sufferings due from the 
race of men, or from the elect; no support for the 
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idea that He suffered as a Substitute for each man, 
or for each believer, discharging individually the penal 
consequences of their actions. No support for the 
idea that we have to take account of a legal trans- 
action, according to which a penalty once inflicted 
cannot be required again.” 

I do not defend the expression, “sufferings equiva- 
lent in amount to the sufferings due from the race of 
men, or from the elect.” Our Lord’s sufferings were 
those appointed by the wisdom of the Triune Jehovah 
as necessary for the salvation of God’s people. Scrip- 
ture speaks of Christ’s Death as avriAurpov, or equivalent 
compensatory Ransom, This is enough for us without 
any consideration as to the “amount of suffering.” 
It was the God-Man Who suffered. How shall we 
take account of “amount” in a transaction so mys- 
terious? But setting aside this expression, I venture 
to say that the “theory” for which Bishop Westcott 
Eaveind No Support jisvthat of the Bible. Christ’s 
sufferings were the price paid for the Redemption of 
His people. He did suffer as a substitute for each 
believer, discharging individually the penal con- 
sequences of their actions. We do take account of 
a legal transaction according to which a penalty once 
inflicted cannot be inflicted again. “Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the Law, being made 
acurse for us.” “Mine iniquities” (He declared) “are 
more in number than the hairs of My head.” “I will 
declare Mine iniquity” (He said), “I will be sorry for 
My sins.” Was He not discharging the penal con- 
sequences of the actions of His people when He 


said, “Thy wrath leaneth hard upon Me”? when 
O 
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He spoke of the blood “shed for the remission of 
” >1 


sins 

Are not the words “ Surety,” “Mediator,” “ Cove- 
nant,” “Condemn,” “ Justify,” all strictly legal expres- 
sions involving a “legal transaction” ? These things 
have been already considered in a previous chapter, 
and I do not enter upon them again. I have quoted 
this last extract as giving in plain language the fearful 
result to which this theology leads. 

When a soul, aroused by God’s Holy Spirit, is con- 
vinced of sin, it feels the reality and awfulness of 
cuilt. Nothing then can give peace but the presenta- 
tion of the Lamb of God, of the crucified Christ, Who, 
as Substitute, was made sin for us. The wrath fell in 
its fulness upon Him, and the believer has peace with 
God. 

It has been a sad task to criticize a theologian of 
such gifts, learning, and eloquence, for whom I have 
always felt a profound regard ; but these /azer writings, 
for such they are, seem to show such a departure 
from the Scriptural doctrine of Atonement, that I can- 
not remain silent. That such teaching must be far- 
reaching in its ultimate results, no thoughtful person 
can doubt. It involves the revolutionizing of our 
Reformation theology, and, if unchecked, must lead 
to most momentous consequences, 

Of any such check, however, there is little like- 
lihood. What does remain for us who cling to the 
old-fashioned Gospel, is to bear our personal testimony 
to the Truth which has been our joy and salvation, 


1 Gal. ili..13; Ps: xl. 12; xxxviii, 18 ; Ixxxvill, 73 Mates 
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seeking to be faithful stewards, knowing to Whom we 
must give account. 

The Gospel is the power of God. The uplifting of 
Christ crucified, in the energy of the Holy Ghost, is 
still as mighty as ever. Such testimony men may 
dislike and oppose, but they cannot despise: and 
hearts will be opened to attend unto the things spoken. 


ING@) Deke ® 


I HAVE spoken of the Blood of Christ as that by which the 
guilt of sin is met. I have not dwelt upon the Blood as that 
whereby the believer is sanctified. This is a blessed truth, 
but it does not fall within the scope of the chapter. 

Inthe Old Testament mention is made of the sanctification of 
the Sabbath (Gen. ii. 3), the firstborn (Ex. xiii. 2), the priests 
(Ex. Xxvill. 41), the tabernacle (Ex. xxix. 44), Israel (Lev. xx. 7, 
8), etc. All these were set apart for God’s service, in other 
words sanctified. 

So in the New Testament, all believers are fully and com- 
pletely sanctified by the Blood of the Lord Jesus. Thus “we 
are sanctified through the offering of the Body of Jesus Christ 
once for all” (Heb. x. 10). “Jesus also, that He might sanctify 
the people with His own Blood, suffered without the gate” (Heb. 
xiii. 12). ‘‘ Such were some of you, but ye washed them off; ye 
were sanctified, ye were justified” (1 Cor vi. 11). 

The Blood of Christ not only secures us pardon and justifica- 
tion, but acceptance also. Its preciousness is imputed to us 
Guilty man has, in himself, no title whereby to serve the Holy 
One. Would that Christendom had remembered this! He 
needs justification and sanctification alike. The procuring cause 
of both is the Blood of Christ. The moment that heis declared 
righteous in the courts of God’s holiness, he is sanctified, or set 
apart for God’s service, by reason of the precious Blood of 
Jesus. On this truth I have not dwelt, but it is most precious. 
It is brought out with great clearness in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 


NO 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


| fee importance of the Ritual of the Day of Atonement, 

as given in Lev. xvi., will be readily recognized by 
all Bible students. The mere fact that St. Paul has dwelt 
upon it so fully in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is enough to 
demonstrate this. May not indeed the prominence assigned 
to it in Heb. ix. be the key to the difficulty of the mention 
of the Golden Censer in ver. 4? The special point referred 
to will be familiar to most of my readers. The Apostle 
enumerates, in ver. 2, the furniture of the Holy Place in the 
Tabernacle. He mentions the Candlestick, and the Holy 
Table with its ‘‘ Bread of Presence,” but of the Golden 
Altar of Incense there is nota hint given. He then proceeds 
to survey the Holy of Hollies, and in addition to the Ark 
and Mercy Seat, he specifies “the Golden Censer,” and this 
he connects with the Holy of Holies most pointedly. ‘The 
Holiest of all,” he says, “‘ having a Golden Censer.” No 
such article is mentioned in the Old Testament. Con- 
sequently we find an omission in the furniture of the Holy 
Place, viz. the Golden Altar, and an addition to that of the 
Holy of Holies, viz. the Golden Censer. The thought 
naturally suggests itself that there may be some connection 
between the two. On the strength of this, it has been fre- 
quently contended, as for instance by Bishop Westcott, that 
the two were identical. @upearnproy is the word for “ Censer.”? 
Bishop Westcott points out that the word has been 
used by Philo, Josephus, and others, in the sense of Incense 
Altar, and thus he suggests a way of escape from the 
difficulty. To this it may be objected that, even so, it is 
very strange for the Apostle to connect it with the Holy of 
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Holies, and not with the Holy Place. Much more serious, 
however, to my mind, is the fact that, as the Bishop admits, 
the LXX. never call the Golden Altar by this word. © Why 
does the Apostle carefully avoid their expression Sustaornptoy 
Ouptaatoc and substitute Supcarnowov? Nor is this the only 
occasion in which we find a similar change with regard to 
the Tabernacle. Thus in Titus ill. 5, with reference to the 
expression, “the washing of regeneration,’ many have pro- 
posed to substitute “the Laver of regeneration,” 7. ¢ the 
Font, as supposed to correspond with the Laver. It seems 
to have been forgotten, however, that the LXX. word for 
Laver is not Novrooy but Novrno. Was it for nothing that 
the Apostle avoided the latter and used the former? If 
he meant Laver why did he not use the familiar word Avurnp ? 
Not the “Laver” or “Font” of regeneration seems indi- 
cated, but, as in the Authorized Version, ‘‘the washing of 
regeneration,” ze, the washing away of guilt, effected by 
Regeneration. 

The fact that the Apostle does not use the LXX. word for 
Incense Altar, seems decisive against the view that he 
meant it. 

But if this be so, what explanation shall be given of the 
passage P 

(1) It is a noticeable fact, that on the Day of Atonement 
this Altar appears not to have been used. ‘The Incense was 
carried into the Holy of Holies and there burned before God 
(Lev. xvi. 12). On no other day was the disuse of the Altar 
possible. 

(2) We notice, also, that mention is made of a “ Censer,” 
or rather ‘the Censer,” as used on that day by the High 
Priest, for the purpose of carrying the fire and the incense 
into the Holy of Holies. 

(3) Again, we observe that the word for snuff dishes 
(AUNT), Ex, xxv. 38, is,as the Speaker's Commentary points 
out, elsewhere translated ‘‘Censer.’’ Except when found 
in connection with the Candlestick this is invariably the 
case. Probably the apparent incongruity of the association 
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between a “ Candlestick” and a “Censer” led our transla- 
tors as well as the LXX. to paraphrase, or, speaking more 
correctly, to alter the meaning of the word. The word 
in question—I invite special attention to this—is that 
which is found in Lev. xvi. 12, ‘‘ the Censer.” Have we not 
then a possible solution for our problem? Was not this 
“the Golden Censer”’ of St. Paul ? 

(4) If it be asked, ‘‘ Why should the Censer be kept at the 
Candlestick ?” it may be suggested that thus all the vessels of 
the Sanctuary would be linked together in the Divine Service, 
significant of the truth that, by all these manifold types, 
One Christ is set forth. 

The Censer would be fetched from the Candlestick, the 
Fire from the Golden Altar, and the Incense from the Holy 
Table, for there it was kept (Ex. xxv. 29 ; Num. vii. 14, &c.). 

(5) The Day of Atonement is confessedly that with which 
Heb. ix. is mainly occupied. What more natural than that 
the Apostle should briefly glance at the furniture of the 
Tabernacle with reference to the arrangements of that Day? 
Thus the Golden Altar would be omitted and the Golden 
Censer substituted, and, further, connected:with the Holy of 
Holies, as there used. This explanation seems to me to fit 
the various circumstances of the case, as a key fits a lock. 

I have ventured to suggest this view as it gives additional 
importance to the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement, and 
thus places Lev. xvi. in a position of exceptional interest. 

It has been also shown that all which is typified by the 
sprinkling of blood was accomplished on the Cross, and that 
between type and antitype there is a startling contrast. Aaron 
entered into the Holy of Holies in order to make atonement 
by blood. Christ ascended into heaven, not to make atone- 
ment, but “having obtained eternal Redemption for us.” 

There is one type in Lev. xvi. concerning which wide 
differences have prevailed, and which is not interpreted for 
us in the New Testament. On such a subject one must 
speak with caution, but I would venture to submit the 
following view as one which fairly meets the difficulties of 
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the case, and also throws light upon the extraordinary idea 
that the Atonement was made to the Devil. The English 
expression ‘‘Scape Goat” or “‘ Escape Goat,” 2. é. the goat 
escaping into the wilderness, is a paraphrase, not a transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Azazel. 

Little hesitation would probably be felt in regarding 
Azazel as a name of Satan, were it not for considerations 
connected with what this might be supposed to involve. 
Thus Gesenius writes in his Lexzcon—‘ By this name, I 
suppose, is to be understood originally some idol to be 
appeased by sacrifices, and afterwards, I suppose, from the 
names of idols being often applied to demons, this name 
was used for that of an evil demon inhabiting the wilder- 
Ness)%. ~~ Lhe name Azazel is also used by the Arabs as 
that of an evil-doer.” He then points out that the words 
“to Jehovah,” and “to Azazel” (ver. 8), are evidently those 
of two opposed persons. I need scarcely say that I by no 
means endorse what Gesenius says above. I quote it as 
showing that in the view of so eminent a Hebraist, Azazel is 
a name of Satan. 

Fuérst gives the same view. Thus he writes in his 
Lexicon— As an antithesis to ‘Jehovah’ it can only be 
the name of an evil demon dwelling in the wilderness, to 
whom they sent a goat as an expiation (Ibn Esra); Azazel 
being also found in the Book of Enoch, in Pirke R. Ehiesir, 
in the Nazarene Book, among the Gnostics, and in Jewish, 
Christian, and Mahommedan tradition, as the name of a 
demon.” 

The Speaker's Commentary reaches the same conclusion : 
‘““The best modern scholars consider its most probable 
derivation to be from a root in use in Arabic, not in 
Hebrew, signifying to remove, or to separate. They are 
equally agreed as to the word expressing the destination to 
which the goat was sent, not (as in our version) the goat 
itself. The etymology suggested by Buxtorf and the 
earlier critics, according to which the word answered to 
our own ‘scapegoat,’ is now almost universally rejected. 
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The acceptance of Azazel as the name of a personal being 
placed in opposition to Jehovah, seems to be the only 
mode of justifying the relation in which the two lots stand to 
each other. Upon this a great majority of critics, ancient as 
well as modern, are agreed. But different views have been 
held regarding the nature of this personal being.” 

Assuming then, as I think we must, in deference to the 
verdict of Hebrew scholarship, that Azazel is a name for 
Satan, are we face to face with a conclusion which is epposed 
to the teaching of the Atonement as made to God, and to 
God alone as set forth in the foregoing pages? By no 
means. Let us very briefly consider the matter. 

Observe, I do not suggest that the ‘‘scapegoat” repre- 
sents Satan. Quite the reverse. I believe that it typifies 
our blessed Lord. What I say is, that Azazel, to whom the 
goat was sent, means Satan. This is a vastly different 
matter. Both goats in this view equally point to Christ, 
but to Christ as sustaining different relationships, one 
towards God, the other towards Satan. The goat ‘for 
Jehovah,” we know from the Epistle to the Hebrews, shows 
Christ crucified. He met God’s righteous claims, and laid 
down His Life, the Ransom for many. His Blood was 
shed, and thus the curse of sin was borne. The sprinkling 
of the blood bears abundant testimony to this, 

But was there no other aspect of the Cross but this ? 
Christ, we know, there met the penalty of sin; was “con- 
sumed ” as the Sin offering. He also, as the Burnt offering, 
presented to God His Own infinitely meritorious obedience, 
so that the Father was there supremely glorified. There 
was then a very definite relationship sustained by Christ to 
the Father. Was it not, however, appointed that in life 
and death He should, as the Representative of His people, 
confront the full power of Satan? Did He not, whether 
thus typified by the goat ‘for Azazel” or not, meet the great 
Enemy in mortal conflict? Were not all the resources of 
hell, directed by Satan, let loose against Him? Do not 
references to this strife frequently occur in Scripture? Do 
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we not miss something unless we assign it its due place, in 
our thoughts, in our Lord’s atoning sufferings? Is not the 
distortion of this truth to be recognized as the basis of the 
Patristic idea as to atonement being made to Satan ? 

In this connection how remarkable is the great Messianic 
prophecy ! (Gen. iil. 15). ‘It’ (the Woman’s Seed) “shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise His heel.” 
Conflict between the great enemy and Christ, the Seed of 
the woman, is here plainly indicated. The result is clear. 
The bruising of the serpent’s head implies the destruction of 
the power of Satan. Victory is to attend Christ in the 
conflict, but it is victory through suffering. His “heel” is 
to be bruised by the defeated serpent. The “ Protevan- 
gelium,” as this is often called, thus contains in germ the 
revelation of the Gospel. The miraculous conception is 
implied in the expression, the ‘‘seed of the woman.” The 
Seed .thus born is the Champion against Satan. He is 
Conqueror, but only by the Cross. Thus, this earliest 
definite prediction of Christ suggests the aspect of the 
Cross, of which I am speaking. He is sent—like the goat 
—to meet Azazel, and do battle with him, as His people’s 
Representative. 

The same lesson seems presented to us in the history of 
the Exodus. That is a fruitful theme, as we have seen. 
Rich clusters of truth are found by the’ shores of the Red 
Sea. May we not, amongst others, gather this? Pharaoh, 
the type of the Enemy, holds Israel in bondage in Egypt. 
God interposes and determines to redeem His people. His 
intentions are made fully manifest. Plague after plague 
smites the rebellious king. Even after the overwhelming 
stroke of the death of the first-born, Pharaoh’s stubbornness 
revives. He pursues the escaping people undeterred by 
the visible intervention of the Most High. The Red Sea, 
which became their deliverance, was Pharaoh’s destruction. 
Thus the twofold relationship of the Cross is seen. To 
God’s people it brings salvation, while it is Satan’s irrever- 
sible overthrow. 
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Unless, too, St. Augustine was greatly mistaken, the same 
lesson underlies David’s victory over Goliath. The latter 
was the champion of the uncircumcised, eager to shed the 
blood of his adversaries. David came forward as Israel’s 
representative. It was a personal contest between the two. 
The issue is known to us all. David beheaded Goliath with 
his own sword. Was not this also true in the case of the 
Divine Antitype? The Jews were stirred up to seek the 
death of the Lord Jesus. Success crowned Satan’s effort, but 
“ by death He destroyed him that hath the power of death.” 

There is a typical institution of the Law which also seems 
to bring out this aspect of our Lord’s work, viz. the office 
of the “revenger of blood’ (Num? xxxy.27)) ateicuqga 
true that the cities of Refuge may be taken—and most 
blessedly—as showing Christ the only Refuge of the guilty 
sinner seeking escape from the wrath which pursues sin. 
Still types are many-sided, and Truth may be approached 
from many points of view. The word almost adopted into 
English by usage is Goel. Goel, as may be seen by con- 
sulting Gesenius, has three distinct meanings. The next of 
kin—for this is what constitutes a person “ Goel” to another 
—might be called upon to undertake three different duties, as 
such. He could redeem the lost inheritance, as provided 
for in Lev. xxv. This is, perhaps, the most familiar aspect 
of the matter. No difficulty stands in the way of an appl:- 
cation of this to our Lord. “I know that my Redeemer 
lives” (Job xix. 25). Hence in the New Testament the 
constant use -of the illustration of redemption from the guilt 
of sin, from the dominion of sin, and from the presence of 
sin. 

Another duty to which the Goel might by custom be 
called, was that of marriage with the widow of his near kins- 
man. ‘This fact of course underlies the Book of Ruth, and 
explains much which otherwise seems obscure. The action 
of Boaz towards Ruth as truly typifies Christ’s love for His 
Church, as the redemption of the lost inheritance shows a 
more familiar aspect of His work. 
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The third duty of the Goel directly enjoined in Num. 
XXXV. I9, was that of avenging the blood of his murdered 
kinsman. Hence the expression “revenger of blood” is 
the same word as that rendered ‘‘redeemer.” In both cases 
itis Goel. The two duties equally appertained to the next 
of kin, the Goel, in certain circumstances. 

Now if the Goel typifies Christ as Redeemer, does it not 
equally set Him forth as Avenger of blood? In this view 
Satan is the murderer. God’s people are seen as those who 
are destitute, apart from Christ, of spiritual life. They are 
partakers of the results of Satan’s victory over man in 
Paradise, equally with others. They were lost, helpless, 
dead, but the Avenger was near. He made Himself akin 
to them by taking upon Himself their human nature. He 
took righteous vengeance upon their enemy. Is there not, 
moreover, a passage in the New Testament which throws 
light upon this reading of the type? I mean Heb. il. 14, 15. 
It seems to furnish decided evidence in favour of the 
importance attaching to this aspect of the Cross. ‘“ Foras- 
much as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, He 
also Himself likewise took part of the same.” Here is seen 
the relationship existing between the Goel and those for 
whom He acts. Our Lord thus becomes akin to His people 
and for His people. But very striking is it to notice the 
twofold result of our Lord’s Death. The second is that to 
which we usually assign the chief place, viz. to deliver His 
people. The first is the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom, 
“that He might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is the devil.” The destruction of Satan of course means 
the eternal defeat of his power. ‘The New Testament 
usage of carapyew, the word employed, abundantly shows 
this; e.g. “ Why cumbereth it the ground?” (Luke xii. 7). 
The ground being thus rendered useless, is said to be 
“destroyed.” ‘Shall their unbelief make the faithfulness 
of God without effect?” (Rev. iii. 3). Shall their unbelief, 
that is, nullify and thus practically ‘‘destroy’’ God’s faith- 
fulness? So we read of “the princes of this world that 
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come to nought” (1 Cor. u. 6). They pass away at the 
appointed time, and their influence and power are at an 
end. ‘They are destroyed. Christ died that He “might 
destroy the works of the devil” (z John i. 8). Not that 
this word is employed ,there. That is one which means to 
‘dissolve.’ ‘The works of the devil are represented as 
having a certain consistency and coherence. They show a 
kind of solid front” (Westcott). The result of Satan’s being 
brought to naught, “ destroyed,” on the Cross, must be the 
dissolution of that kingdom so laboriously reared. 

The primary object of our Lord’s Death mentioned in 
the passage before us is the destruction of Satan. ‘This is 
equally with the deliverance of His people a manifestation 
of the glory of God. He confronted Satan. He was the 
goat “ for Azazel.” He met the claims of God in judgment. 
He was the goat ‘‘ for Jehovah.” 

Does not the illustration of the “strong man armed” 
(Matt. xii. 29) point in the same direction? Overcome by 
Christ, Satan’s spoils were taken from him. Ovwen, in his 
volume on the Saints’ Perseverance (pp. 306, 307), dwells 
very clearly upon this. ‘‘ Christ,” he says, “by His Death 
cashiers the title and claim that Satan laid to the exercise 
of any such power in reference’ unto the elect i amas 
takes away the exercise of his power, and that to the utmost, 
for He binds him with bonds. He binds the strong man 
armed (Matt. xi. 29), and He bruises his head (Gen. ii. 15); 
then leads him captive (Ps. Ixvili. 18); triumphs over him (Col. 
il. 15); treads him down under the feet of His people (Rom. 
Xvl. 20), as the kings of Canaan were trodden down under the 
feet of the children of Israel; then destroys him (Heb. il. 
14). He thus sums up the twofold result of Christ’s work— 
““ He so takes away the guilt of sin, that it shall never be 
able utterly to turn the love of God from them; and so 
takes away the rule of Satan and power of sin, destroying 
the one and killing the other, that they shall never be able 
to turn them wholly from God.” 

Nothing can be clearer than these statements of the great 
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theologian. Bearing in mind, then, the fact that’ these 
results are so clearly recognized in Scripture, as flowing 
from the work finished upon the Cross, I cannot but see 
them foreshadowed in the opposed uses of the two goats 
on the Day of Atonement. 

Throughout the whole of His career our Lord stood face 
to face with the Enemy. 

It seems a pity that the Authorized Version gives no dis- 
tinction between “ demon” and “devil.” Nothing can be 
more plainly marked in the original than the difference 
between da:uwrv or daimoriov on the one hand, and d:af3oros 
on the other. Legions of “demons” are recognized as 
under the command of ‘the devil,” and carrying on, under 
him, ceaseless war against God. The “devil,” or Satan, 
“that old Serpent,” is a name restricted (except when used 
figuratively with reference to its etymology, as slanderer) to 
this personal antagonist of the Son of God. Our Lord dealt 
not only with demons, but with the devil. It seems that 
he, in his blind fury, sought the most opposite ends. He 
sought to compass repeatedly the death of Christ, and yet 
urged Him to forego the Cross! The counsel of Ahithophel 
was turned into foolishness. ‘‘ He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness.” Can we doubt that Satan stirred up Herod 
to seek the destruction of the Holy Child by the massacre 
of the infants at Bethlehem? Did not he also cause the 
storm on the Lake of Galilee, when Jesus was asleep in 
the vessel, they seeking to overwhelm the Redeemer in its 
waters? Were not demons, in obedience to him, mingling 
with the crowd around Pilate, suggesting the cry, ‘‘ Crucify 
Priereruciy Him} Yet we are sure that St. Peter's 
words of dissuasion from the Cross were instigated by him. 
‘Get thee behind Me, Satan.” So too while the priests 
taunted the Lord Jesus on the Cross, “ Let Him now come 
down... and we will believe Him,” was not the voice of 
the Serpent to be heard ? 

Our Lord’s public ministry began with His baptism, and 
then the awful conflict in the wilderness. He was then face 
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to face with the prince of darkness. Four times does St. 
Matthew tell us this (ch. iv. 1, 5, 8, 11). St. Luke men- 
tions it five times (iv. 2, 3, 5; 6, 13); while St. Mark, in his 
brief allusion to the event, declares, ‘‘ He was there in the 
wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan” (i. 13). Ten times 
over, therefore, is the fact remarked. No doubt conflict 
continued with Satan through the whole of our Lord’s min- 
istry. As the end draws near, it is specially observable. In 
connection with Judas we see it. When the first shadow of 
treason was discerned, how solemn Christ’s assertion, ‘‘ Have 
not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is—déafordos” 
(John vi. 70), not a demon, but—devil. Who too can 
fathom the depths of the awfulness of the expression used of 
him, immediately before the consummation of his treason, 
“‘ Satan entered into him” (John xi. 27)? Demons had 
often taken possession of others, but into Judas Satan 
himself entered... Two persons in Scripture, and two only, 
have applied to them the words ‘‘son of perdition” (John 
xvii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 3). The hostility of Satan to our Lord 
was shown in all its fulness at the Cross. It will be revealed 
again at the time of the end. Two agents are spoken of 
as standing out in special prominence, one im connection 
with the Cross, the other in relation to the gathering at 
Armageddon. Both these persons seem indwelt by Satan. 
They are his chosen instruments for the accomplishment of 
his purposes. What shall be said of Gethsemane and 
Calvary? Can we doubt that Satan brought all his re- 
sources then to bear upon our Lord? ‘“ The prince: of 
this world cometh,” He said, “ and hath nothing in Me.” 

Mention has already been made of the wonderful light 
thrown upon the conflicts of the Cross by Colossians il. 15 : 
‘Stripping Himself of principalities and powers” (viz. of hell), 
“He displayed them boldly, leading them in triumph, by 
the Cross” (see Lightfoot). Satan was defeated at every 
point. As Conqueror the Saviour ascended upon high, 
leading captivity captive. 

Thus closed the warfare waged against the Son of God in 
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Person. So too shall finally end the long conflict against 
the Church of Christ. Christ’s return is instantly followed 
by Satan’s imprisonment (Rev. xx. 2). He must after that 
be “loosed a little season,” and this shall lead to his eternal 
defeat (Rev. xx. 11). Finally, after we know not what ages 
have rolled away, “ when all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him 
that put all things under Him, that God” (in His Trinity of 
Persons) “may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 27, 28). 

To some it may seem a difficulty that the “scapegoat ” is 
said ‘‘ to make an atonement” (Lev. xvi. 10). Ido not how- 
ever think that such is really the case. ‘The words “atone,” 
‘“atonement,” occur altogether sixteen times in the chapter. 
Only once is the word actually connected with the “scape- 
goat.” There is no suggestion of any kind that the atone- 
ment was made to'Azazel, and, after all, this is the difficulty. 
If it could be shown that atonement were offered to him, the 
difficulty would be insuperable. Such, however, is not the 
case. The thought implied seems in harmony with the rest 
of what Scripture, I believe, shows (though I do not enter 
into the subject), viz. that our Lord’s sufferings, alike in life 
and in death, were all of an atoning character. A differ- 
ence there was, no doubt, and a great one, between the 
one and the other. ‘The Cross stands alone as the place 
where He was “forsaken ”’ of the Father, where all mani- 
festation of love was withheld, where the atoning work 
reached its climax. All our Lord’s sufferings were clearly 
necessary for our salvation. All were appointed by the 
Infinite Wisdom of the Father. Was not one of the bitterest . 
ingredients in the cup given Him to drink, the fearful 
suffering resulting from this conflict with Satan? ‘Thus was 
not this part of the atoning work required by Divine Justice? 

May we not therefore regard the two goats as both repre- 
senting Christ? That ‘‘ for Jehovah” gives Himas meeting 
on the Cross all which*was laid upon Him, as shedding 
the Blood of appeasement, and so working satisfaction for 
His people. 
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That “for Azazel” shows Him as meeting Satan, bearing 
His people’s iniquities, their Representative and Champion 
—all this being part of His atoning work. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that the medizeval view, of 
the Atonement being made to the Devil and not to God, is 
a fearful distortion of the truth that our Lord conquered 
Satan on the Cross, and thus stood in direct relation to him. 

I have ventured to piace the interpretation here suggested 
of the Scap2goat in a Note, and not in the body of this’ 
short treatise, that it may be considered apart from those 
simple outlines of Truth to which I have confined myself, | 
and to which it has been my aim to direct attention. 

My valued friend, the Rev. H. E. Brooke, who kindly 
read this discussion on the Scapegoat before the publication 
of the volume, while expressing his agreement with what 
has been said as to Azazel, reminds me that in the Revised 
Version the words “for Azazel” appear, instead of. “for a 
scapegoat.” 

He further adds that the supposed difficulty of the 
connection between the live goat and atonement is met 
by the translation of ver. 10 in Revised Version being 
“to make atonement for (margin over) him,” z.e. the live 
goat. Mr. Brooke then suggests that the idea is “‘ that the 
atonement made by the blood of the first goat should be 
conveyed to the second, so as to involve it in the same 
atoning efficacy, much as in the type of the two birds for 


leprosy. ... In this sense the two goats together really 
constitute but one sin offering, as it expressly says in 
Vers. « 


I commend these weighty suggestions, from a master in 
Israel, to the reader’s careful consideration. 


THE END. 
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*‘ A work of peculiar interest. With a generous sympathy Mrs. Bevan combines 
a very instructive method of treating her subject. We heartily commend the book 
as a charming recital of great spiritual struggles.” — 7he Christian. 


NOTES ON THE BOOK OF THE REVELATION. 


By Tuomas Newserry, Editor of ‘‘The Englishman’s Bible.” New and 
Enlarged Edition. Price 4/-. 


“Tt is clear, terse, and bears throughout the stamp of spiritual discernment. 
We most heartily commend the book.” — Word and Work. 


WHAT ARE WE TO BELIEVE? or, The Testimony of 
Fulfilled Prophecy. By Rev. Joun URQuHART. Second Edition. Cloth, 2/6; 
Paper Covers, 1/6. 


‘* This precious treatise should be scattered by tens of thousands.” 
Sword and Trowel. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN REDEMPTION. 
By Rev. CHarLes GRAHAM, Avenue Road Church. Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


“The book is issued in the hope that in these days, when so many, from various 
causes, are departing from the faith and giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of demons, it may preserve some guileless souls from falling into the gulf 
of error.’—ExTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


NOONTIDE THOUGHTS FOR BUSY LIVES. 
By Leonarp K. SHaw, Manchester. Price One Shilling. 
‘Should prove a strength and a refreshment to many.”— The Christian. 
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By CAPTAIN DAWSON, 


Late Luniskilling Pragoons, 


THOUGHTS IN THE VALLEYS. 


Lessons from the Valleys of the Old Testament. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8/6; cheap edition, 1/6. 

‘*Singularly fresh and interesting in the beautiful teachings gleaned from the 
Old Testament valleys. A book for those passing through the shadows of affliction, 


but by no means lacking in bright glimpses of the sunshine above.” 
Word and Work. 


“Tt will be sweet to many a true believer. Its outside is certainly in fine taste, 
and the interior is gracious and suggestive.” —Rev. C. H. SpurRGEON. 


Price SIXPENCE each, paper covers; ONE SHILLING each, cloth extra; 
HALF-A-CROWN each, leather. 
SALVATION AND SERVICE. 
THE GOSPEL OF GRACE FROM THE GOD OF GLORY. 
NOTES AND THOUGHTS ON PSALM XXIII. New Edition. 
GRACIOUS WORDS & GLORIOUS WORKS. The Healing Touches of J sus. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. 
COMMUNION AND CONFLICT. Thoughts on Life and Service. 
BRAVE HEARTS AND BUSY HANDS. Lessons for Workers. 


GOD’S MESSAGE TO OUR HOMES. 
New Edition, enlarged. Sewed 2d.; cloth, 4d. 


“We have read with much comfort, and we trust profit, the whole of Captain 
Dawson’s works, and recommend them as worthy of the widest circulation.” 
Notes for Bible Study. 


ILLUSTRATED PACKETS. Price Sixpence each. 
LIFE PICTURES. New Packet of Six Illustrated Books. 
LIGHT AND LIFE. A Packet of Six Gospel Books. 
LIVING AND WORKING; or, Thoughts by the Way. 


“‘ An exceedingly Scriptural, po‘nted, and useful series of books for Christians, 
well adapted for wide circulation.” —Word and Work. 


With Picture Cover, price ONE PENNY. 


FOUR BEES WITHOUT STINGS. A MessaceE ror THE NEw YEAR. 
GIVE ATTENTION TO READING. A Tak on THE READING OF Books. 


Price ONE PENNY each. 


Comers and Helpers of the War. Nil Desperandum: The Mission 
and Message of Wisdom. 


Jesus Himself. 
A New Start. 


Repentance. Happiness. 
Christ and the First Disciples. The Christian’s Weapon. 
Faith the Saving Link. Four Counsels. 
Price ONE HALFPENNY each. 
heen? is the Builder >? The Story of the Calliope. 
ddress to Young Men. ’ Lr? ” 
Notes on the Story of Jericho When inedi cl 
and the Scarlet Line. Notes on Story of Bartimzus. 
The Pharisee and Publican. Conversion and Consecration. 
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WORKS by Rev. W. H. M. H. AITKEN, M.A. 


pat LOVE. OF CTHE GATHER, 


A Volume of Sermons on the Parable of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” and other Subjects 
Illustrative of the Fatherly Love of God. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


“There is no thought neglected, no contingency overlooked ; while the literary 
excellence, the tender pathos, combined with higher qualities ‘of the theologian, 
all combine to render it, in our opinion, one of the most notable books on the 
subject, of the present or any other age.” —Tke Honztlist. 


EASTERTIDE. 


Thoughts on the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


THE REVEALER REVEALED. 


Thoughts upon the Revelation of Christ to and in His People 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


AROUND THE CROSS. 
Some of the First Principles of the Doctrine of Christ. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


THE HIGHWAY OF HOLINESS. 


Helps to the Spiritual Life. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


THE GLORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


A Volume of Mission Sermons. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


GOD’S EVERLASTING YEA. 


Divine Provision for Human Need. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/- 


THE SCHOOL OF GRACE. 


Expository Thoughts on Titus ii, 11-14. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- 


WHAT IS YOUR LIFE? 


Addresses specially suited to Young Men. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/- 


MISSION SERMONS. Series I. Series II. Series III. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/- each Volume. 


NEWNESS OF LIFE. 


A Series of Sermons and Addresses to Believers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/- 


**Cannot fail to instruct, to stimulate, to guard, to encourage, to search and try 
the heart of all who may be attracted to its burning pages.” —7he Christian. 


HINTS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


A Manual for Parochial Missions, containing Suggestions and Hints for Clergy 
and other Christian Workers. Cloth, One Shilling. 
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STORIES BY AGNES CIBERNE. 


WON AT LAST;; or, Mrs. Briscoe’s Nephews. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 3/6. 


‘* A personal knowledge of these boy nephews must be made by our readers, and 
we can very heartily assure them that they will have very great enjoyment and 
profit in making it.”—/7eeman. 


HIS ADOPTED DAUGHTER; or, A Quiet Valley. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- 
“A thoroughly interesting and good book.” —Birmingham Post. 


‘*We should like to see many such volumes on the shelves of our school 
libraries.” —Schoolmaster. 


THE EARLS OF THE VILLAGE. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2/6. 
‘‘A pathetic tale of country life, in which the fortunes of a family are followed 
out with a skill that never fails to interest.” —Scotsmman. 


THE OLD HOUSE IN THE CITY;; or, Not Forsaken. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2/6. 
‘*An admirable book for girls. The narrative is simply written, but there is a 
good deal of quiet force that deserves special notice.” — Teachers’ Aid. 


FLOSS SILVERTHORN;; or, The Master’s Little Handmaid. - 
Crown 8vo, 2/6. 


“Thoroughly interesting and profitable, as Miss Giberne’s tales always are. 
We should like to see this in every home library.” —The News. 


MADGE HARDWICKE; or, The Mists of the Valley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2/6. 


** An extremely interesting book, and one that can be read with profit by all.” 
The Schoolmaster. 


WILL FOSTER OF THE FERRY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2/6, 


“‘ We are glad to see this capital story in a new shape.”—Record. 
‘*A most appropriate book for Parish Libraries.” English Churchutan, 


TOO DEARLY BOUGHT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1/6. 
“A timely story, which should be widely circulated.” 


SXORLES BL BADLY DOPED 


Author of ‘‘Our Coffze Room,” &c. 


WILD HYACINTHS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/6. : 


“‘This is a beautifully written work. Its sketches of life are bright and grace- 
ful, but the glow on all the pretty pictures is that of the evangel. For young 
women of culture ‘Wild Hyacinths’ is an excellent gift book.”—The Churchman. 


ESTELLA; or, Who is my Neighbour ? 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5/- 


“ Life and love are the spirit and soul of this beautiful thrilling story.” 
The Christian. ~ 


“An extremely well-written simple tale, which will be most attractive to young 
readers.”—Datly Review. 
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BY MBS. PRNNEFPATHER. 


SONGS OF THE PILGRIM LAND. 


New Edition. Small 4to, cloth extra, 5/- 


“A volume that will live and soon become as well known to the Christian 
public as are the poems of the late Miss Elliott and Miss Havergal.” 
Luglish Churchman. 
“Tt is seldom we meet with pieces so fraught with heart-searching and heart- 
Stirring thoughts, in simple yet graceful and touching language.” —Baftist. 


“FOLLOW THOU ME.” DISCIPLESHIP. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2/6. 


‘“Into this little volume the devout authoress has managed to condense an 
immense amount of Scriptural teaching, and withal she has enforced it in a sweet, 
simple, but powerful manner. For guidance to young Christians of whatever age, 
we know nothing better than this. The more of such holy, able writing, the 
better. May the book have an increasing sale.”—Sword and Trowel. 


““FOLLOW THOU ME.” . SERVICE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2/6. 


“Their practical suggestions and lessons of truth will be found very valuable 
and helpful.”— Woman's Work. 


“* All who peruse these profitable pages will thank the Author for giving to the 
Christian public the fruits of her large and deep experience.” — The Christian. 


CHOICE BOOKS by Mrs. PENNEFATHER. 


Prick ONE PENNY EACH. 


AM I GUIDED? THE PEACE OF GOD. 
HINTS ON BIBLE READING. | A NEW COMMANDMENT. 


Price SIXPENCE PER DOZEN. 
THE BLESSED HOPE. | WOMAN’S WAYSIDE MINISTRY. 


These little books may be enclosed in letters, and thus often form a 
word of counsel and comfort. 


LIFE of Rev. W. PENNEFATHER. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Unabridged, with Portrait, Cr. 8vo, 8/6 cloth, 


LIFE and LETTERS of Rev. W. PENNEFATHER, B.A. 
Edited by Rev. R. BraiTHwaiTeE, M.A. 


“This volume will be welcomed in thousands of Christian homes. As a model 
for ministerial study, this portraiture of Mr. Pennefather is invaluable.” 
Rev. C. Buttock, B.D., in 7he Fireside. 


THE BRIDEGROOM KING: 


A Meditation on Psalm XLV. By the late Rev. W. PENNEFATHER, B.A. 
Cloth, 1/6; sewed, 1/- 


ORIGINAL HYMNS AND THOUGHTS IN VERSE. 


By the late Rev. W. PENNEFATHER, B.A. New Edition, limp cloth, 1/4; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/- 
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DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. Thoughts on Communion with God. 
By Rev. A. Sapuir, D.D. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- 


“Quite worthy to take its place beside ‘Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal | 
Holiness.’”—New York Christian World. 


OUR LIFE-DAY. Thoughts on John ix. 4. 


‘*T must work the works of Him that sent Me.” By Rev. A. Sapuir, D.D. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3/6. 


‘*A more seasonable book could hardly be supposed. It is a treasury of happy 
and helpful thoughts.” —Adinburgh Daily Review. 


THE HIGHWAY OF HOLINESS. Helps to the Spiritual Life. 
By Rev. W. Hay M. H. Airxen, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8/- _ 


This volume stands almost alone among this Author’s well-known series as 
exclusively presenting subjects bearing on the Christian life and character. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH: Its Nature and Power, as Illustrated 
in Hebrews xi. By Rev. A. Sapuir, D.D. Republished from the Author’s 
Exposition of that Epistle. Small 8vo, cloth, 2/6. 


‘* Practical, deeply experimental, and replete with Biblical instruction.” 
Divine Life. 


THE BRIDEGROOM KING: A Meditation on Psalm xlv. 
By the late Rev. W. PENNEFATHER, B.A. Cloth, 1/6; sewed, 1/- 


FAITH’S MIRACLES; or, The Power of Prayer Exemplified 


in the Life of Beaté Paulus. By Mary Weirsrecut. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. ADoLtPH SapuHirR, D.D. New Edition. Cloth, 1/6; sewed, 1/- 


COMMUNION AND CONFLICT. 
Thoughts on Life and Service. By Capt. Dawson. Sewed, 6d.; cloth, 1/- 


GO AND TELL JESUS. 
By Rev. O. WinsLow, D.D. New and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 1/- 


THE LORD MY PORTION; or, Daily Need Divinely Supplied. 
By Rev. O. Winstow, D.D. Cloth, 1/6. 


CHRIST IS EVER WITH YOU. 
By Rev. O. Winstow, D.D. Cloth, 1/6. 


“Precious little books, full of comfort and encouragement to those who are 
followers of the Lamb.” 


PERSONAL DECLENSION and REVIVAL OF RELIGION 
IN THE SOUL. 


By Rey. O. WinsLow, D.D. Fifth Edition. Cloth, 5/- 


‘“This is a book of rare excellence.” — The Covenanter. 
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GARISLIAN BISGRAP AX? 


SKETCHES OF THE QUIET IN THE LAND; or, Lights 
in the Dark Ages of Protestant Germany. By Frances Bevan, Author of 
‘Three Friends of God,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5/-. 

**A work of peculiarinterest. With a generous sympathy Mrs. Bevan combines 


a very instructive method of treating her subject. We heartily commend the book 
as a charming recital of great spiritual struggles.”— The Christian. 


A CHILD OF THE MORNING. The True Story of Little Emily. 
By Miss Marsu, Author of ‘‘English Hearts,” ‘‘ Life of Hedley Vicars,” &c. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, price 1/- 


“This is a charming narrative, and the Christian public owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Authoress for the way in which she has performed her task.” 


English Churchman, 
PesVvOlCE THAT IS STILL.” 


Memorials of Esther Beamish. By her Sister, F. L. M. B. With Preface by 
Miss E. JANE WHATELY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 
price 6/- 

This is a volume we should like to know was in the hands of many of our 
readers.” —Our Own Gazette. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Rev. W. PENNEFATHER, B.A. 
Edited by Rev. R. BrairHwairz, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, Un- 
abridged, with Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/6. 


**This volume will be welcomed in thousands of Christian homes. As a model 
for ministerial study, this portraiture of Mr. Pennefather is invaluable.” 


Rev. C. Buttock, B.D., in The Fireside. 
CLEAR SHINING LIGHT. 
Memorials of Caroline W. Leakey, Author of “God’s Tenth,” &c. Edited by 
her Sister. New Edition, Small 8vo, cloth extra, 3/6. 


**A touchingly written record of a bright and useful though often suffering life. 
Will be read with delight and profit."—Church Missionary Gleaner. 


A “LIVING EPISTLE;;” or, Letters of C. S. Blackwell. 
New Edition, cloth extra, 5/- 


““We have found much profit in reading these fragments so far as we have gone, 
and are promising ourselves a great treat in looking over the rest.” 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. 


LIFE IN JESUS. 
A Memoir of Mrs. Mary Winslow. By her Son, Gcravius Winstow, D.D. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand, with Frontispiece, cloth, 5/- 


‘Tt is indeed a most precious addition to the stores of our Christian Biography.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 


LETTERS OF MRS. MARY WINSLOW. 
A Sequel to ‘‘Life in Jesus.” Selected by her Son. Cloth extra, 3/6, 


MIRACLES OF MERCY; or, Asked of God. 
By Emity P. Leakey, Author of ‘‘Clear Shining Light.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3/6. 


“These true life stories are far more touching than most of the fictions now 
streaming from the press.” — The Christian. 
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EAREISTZAN APOBOGLILGS? 


WORKS by REV. H. SINCLAIR PATERSON, M.D. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH: Their Claims and Conflicts. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 3/6. 

The Antagonists and the Alternatives. 

The Conflict: its Purpose and Progress. 
Agnosticism; or, Nescience and Science. 
Intuition versus Revelation. 

Materialism; or, Atom versus Person. 
Evolution; or, Becoming versus Creation. 


‘*Clear and forcible in style and expression, masterly in grasp of thought, and 
trenchant in argument, these lectures on present-day aspects of unbelief will be 
simply invaluable in the help they will render to intelligent young men and others 
who have become entangled in the meshes of modern doubt.”’—Literary World. 


“IN DEFENCE.” THE EARLIER SCRIPTURES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5/-. 
“No work on the Pentateuch has ever given us so much satisfaction.” 
Young Men's Christian Association Notes. 
“Tt is to be wished that this book may have a wide circulation as an able and 
well-written defence of the earlier Scriptures, boldly conceived, carefully elaborated, 
thoughtfully compressed, and considerately adapted to the general reader.” 
PRINCIPAL CAVE, in The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


“IN DEFENCE.” THE FOQURFOLD LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5/-. 

‘Tn this book we are brought face to face with the citadel of Christianity, to wit, 
the historical records of the person of Christ and His work upon earth, as one of the 
most distinct and powerful evidences of the inherent truth of our holy religion. We 
have noted many things in the Gospels which this volume has cleared up.... 


We expect that many persons will ejaculate, ‘ How full this book is of the Lord Jesus © 


Christ!’ So it is. ‘What an enthusiastic writer this is on such a grand theme!’ 
So he is. And we thoroughly recommend the book.” —Clereyman’s Magazine. 


CHRIST AND CRITICISM ; 
Or, The Witnesses Examined and Cross-Examined. One Shilling. 
“These Lectures certainly form one of the ablest of all the contributions to the 
literature of the evidences that have been made in recent years. A better book to 


place in the hands of a thoughtful sceptic it would be hard to name.” 
Christian Leader. 


CROSSES AND CROWNS. : 

Uniform with the Parchment Library. One Shilling. 

“Thirty-one forcibly written essays of a few pages each, and so full of sterling 
wisdom that we suggest the book as valuable for a month’s daily reading, especially 
as the articles are systematically arranged, and deal with practical truths in the 
Christian life.” —Clergyman’s Magazine. 

“‘A dip into this little book will be to mind and heart what a brisk walk on a 
clear frosty morning is to the body.” —Literary World. 
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STORIES BY EMMA MARSHALL. 


EVENTIDE-LIGHT. The Story of Dame Margaret Hoby. 


Large Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 5/- 


‘*A charming gift book, especially to girls in their teens; it deserves, and will 
no doubt command, a wide circulation.” — The Record. 


THE END CROWNS ALL. A Story of Life. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- 


“* A most exciting story of modern life, pervaded as Mrs. Marshall’s ee always 
are by a thoroughly wholesome tone. ”_Record. 


BISHOP’S CRANWORTH;; or, Rosamund’s Lamp. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5/- 


**This is a delightful story, with a considerable flavour of romance. The elder 
girls of our families will give it a special welcome.”’— Baprist. 


LITTLE QUEENIE, A Story of Child Life Sixty Years Ago. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 3/6. 


““ A delicately conceived character, and her simple story is bright and pleasing.” 
“Deeply interesting.” —Euglish Churchman. The Queen. 


LITTLE MISS JOY. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2/6. 


‘A capital story for girls.” —Baftist. 
‘* A very pretty story of a charming little girl.”—Freeman. 


HURLY-BURLY;; or, After a Storm comes a Calm. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 2/- 
**TIts pathos is sweeter and more winning than any happy close to the story 
could have been.” —Sirmingham Mercury. 


CURLEY’S CRYSTAL; or, A Light Heart Lives Long. 
Cloth, 1/6. 
‘‘A readable narrative, forming the vehicle of good thought as to life and its 
duties.” — The Christian. 


ROBERT’S RACE; or, More Haste Less Speed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 1/6. 


‘‘ Written in the author’s well-known and attractive style, and is both cheap 
and good.”—Teachers' Aid. 


STORIES BY M. E. WINCHESTER, 


Author of ‘‘A Nest of Sparrows,” etc. 


CITY SNOWDROPS; or, The House of Flowers. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5/- 
‘* This is a most touching story.” —Luglish Churchman. 
‘‘We have read very few stories of such pathos and interest.”— British Weekly. 


GRANNY’S CABIN;; or, All He does is Love. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2/6. 


“Miss Winchester’s quiet, earnest style adds fascination to a tale of genuine 
interest.” —Scotsman. 
‘© Will do any one’s heart good to read.” — Spectator. 


LOST MAGGIE;; or, A Basket of Roses. 
Cloth, Illustrated, 1/- 
‘© A pathetic and interesting story.”—Record. 
“ From the always charming pen of Miss Winchester.”—Manchester Examiner. 
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Knglish Life in the Alden Time. 


) 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE of the WELL-KNOWN STORIES of 


>EMILY 8. HOLT,< 


In large Crown 8vo, 
Price THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE each, in uniform binding. 


Admirably adapted for all Home, School, and Parish Libraries, combining, as they 
pre-eminently do, correct history, interesting narrative, and Christian teaching. 


ASHCLIFFEH HALL. 
A Tale of the Last Century. 


LETTICH EDEN. 
A Tale of the Last Days of King Henry VIII. 


CLARH AVERY. 
A Story of the Spanish Armada. 


THE WHITH ROSH OF LANGLEY. 
A Story of the Olden Time. 
IMOGEN. 


A Tale of the Harly British Church. 


MARGERY’S SON. 
A Story of the Fifteenth Century. 


ISOULT BARRY OF WYNSCOTE. 
A Tale of Tudor Times. 


ROBIN TREMAYNE. 

A Tale of the Marian Persecution. . 
SISTER ROSE; : 

Or, The Eve of St. Bartholomew. 


JOYCH MORRELL’S HARVEST. 
A Story of the Reign of Elizabeth. 


B&5~ “‘ We desire to call attention to a Re-issue of Miss Holt’s Popular Books, at a 
greatly Reduced Price. There can be no question that Miss Holt stands in the front 
rank of Protestant tale writers for young and old. The extensive circulation of her 
books will prove one of the most effectual means of English Churchmen educating 
the people in Reformation principles. These Standard Volumes so illustrative of the 
story of our land should, in their new and cheaper issue, find a place in every home 
or School Library.”—Znglish Churchman. 
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STORIES BY C&TORBINE SHAW. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
THE STRANGE HOUSE; or, A Moment’s Mistake. 


““A charming story. It is characterised by simplicity of treatment, but the 
interest is cleverly sustained, and the characters are well drawn.” 
“ Manchester Examiner. 


LILIAN’S HOPE. Large Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With Illustrations. 


“One of the best gift books for girls we have seen, ‘The story throbs with the 
power and pathos of real home life.” —/2 Hzs Name. 


DICKIE’S SECRET. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


“ We heartily welcome ‘ Dickie’s Secret.’ It is a delightful story.”—Record. 


DICKIE’S ATTIC. Large Crown 8vo. 


‘The prettiest story Mrs. Shaw has yet written.” —Standard. 


‘‘A naturally pathetic subject treated with mucn skill as well as taste.” 
Spectator. 


ON THE CLIFF; or, Alick’s Neighbours. Large Crown 8vo. 


_ ‘It is refreshing to come upon such a book as this, written with a clear, modest 
aim of revealing the beauty and happy privileges of the Christian life.” 
Church Sunday School Magazine. 


FATHOMS DEEP;; or, Courtenay’s Choice. Large Crown 8vo. 


“Nor ‘Fathoms Deep,’ but on the surface, our Authoress has placed the life- 
giving Gospel. This is a capital book, and is cheap.”—Sword and Trowel. 


ALICK’S HERO. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 


“Mrs. Shaw has added to our delight in noble boyhood, as well as to her own 
reputation, in this most charming of her works.” —The Christian. 


HILDA; or, Seeketh Not Her Own. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


‘*A charming story, illustrative of the blessedness of self-sacrifice.” 


Literary World. 
ONLY A COUSIN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


“In our excavations among heaps of tales we have not come upon a brighter 
jewel than this.” —Rev. C. H. SpurGEoN in Sword and Trowel. 


THE GABLED FARM; or, Young Workers for the King. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


‘*A charming story, wherein the children are described naturally.” 
Evangelical Magazine. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 
IN THE SUNLIGHT AND OUT OF IT. 


A Year of my Life-story. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


‘©One of the pleasantest books that a girl could take into her hand, either for 
Sunday or week-day reading.”—Daily Review. 


NELLIE ARUNDEL. A Tale of Home Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated. 
‘We need scarcely say that Mrs. Shaw holds out the light of life to all her 


readers, and we know of few better books than those which bear her name.” 
Record. 
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BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING, 


THE FOSTER SISTERS. A Story of the Great Revival. 
By L. E. Guernszy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5/- 
‘“The story is charmingly told.”—Guardian. 


JOYCE MORRELL’S HARVEST; 
Or, The Annals of Selwick Hall. By Emizy S. Horr. Crown 8vo, 8/6. 


‘*These chronicles are full of good things, which are sure to be as precious 
seed in the heart of any young person into whose hands they may come.” ; 
The Congregationalist. 


IMOGEN. A Tale of the Early British Church. 
By Emiry S. Hott. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8/6. 


**Tllustrates with equal beauty and fidelity the characteristics of an eventful 
period of our history. ’—Record. 


WILD HYACINTHS. 
By Lavy Hope, Author of ‘‘ Our Coffee Room,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3/6. 


“This is a beautifully written work. Its sketches of Life are bright and 
graceful. For young women of culture it is an excellent gift book.” 


The Churchman. 
THE STORY OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
By E. Warren. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


THE GABLED FARM; or, Young Workers for the King. 
By CATHARINE SHaw. New Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 3/6. 
‘A charming story.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS; 
Or, How Two Girls Kept the Faith. By Emity S. Hott New Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


“IN ALL OUR DOINGS.” 
The Golden Links of the Collects. By Grace Srespinc. Cr. 8vo, 8/6. 


FLOSS SILVERTHORN ; 
Or, The Master’s Little Handmaid. By Acnes Gipernr. Cr. 8vo, 2/6. 
‘We should like to see it in every home library.” —Wews. 


TWO LITTLE BOYS; or, I’d Like to Please Him. 
By L. Marston, Author of ‘‘ Cripple Jess.” Crown 8vo, 2/6. 
‘fA very fascinating tale.”—uglish Churchman. 


IN THE DESERT. A Story of the Church under the Cross. 
By Miss Atcock, Author of the ‘‘ Spanish Brothers.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 2/6. 


“Well worthy of a place in all Sunday School and other libraries for the 
young. ’—Watchman. 
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Shaw's Pome Series, 


6d. each. | WITH COLOURED WRAPPER & MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. [ 6d, each. 


NOM HY ee ee ee OR 
00 OY AUPWNHOO OY ANDW A H 


- FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER : . 


~—-———__-¢>— 


SCAMP AND I : 6 : : . 


» MISTRESS MARGERY 


SISTER ROSE. Tue Eve OF Si BARTHOLOMEW 
THE BOY’S WATCHWORD : 

ONLY A TRAMP 

WATER GIPSIES 


. JOHN DE WYCLIFFE 

PON eee DESERT 

. NOTHING TO NOBODY 

. WINIFRED; or, An ENGLISH Maen 

. THE THREE CHUMS : 

. MARCELLA OF ROME 

. OUTCAST ROBIN 

MLOST JEWEL : 
MONT PPIE, sees He Hop PickEr’s DAUGHTER : 


JACK AND JIL 


. LHE WELL IN THE DESERT 
» ALICK'S HERO _. 
. HIS MOTHER’S BOOK 


JEAN LINDSAY, Tae Vicar’s DauGHTER . 


Peeleaby \WVieL Cr OF THE ROCKS 

. MADGE HARDWICKE % 

. THE SLAVE GIRL OF POMPEII 

. ROB AND MAG 

. SILVERDALE RECTORY 

» MINNIE GREY; or, For CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 
. DOT AND HER’ TREASURES 3 : 
ui MiPhRORS BOYS”. 

. MARJORIE’S PROBATION 

SIN THE CILTY.. A TALE oF OLD Paris 

. BRITAIN’S QUEEN : 

7 Oe EREDDIE 

. AUNT HESTER & WHY WE LOVED HER 
~ NOBODY'S: LAD  . 

. FRANK USHER; or, SOLDIERS OF THE Cross 
MARJORIE AND MURIEL A 

. DAVID’S LITTLE LAD 

. FAIRY PHCEBE; 
» JONAS HAGGERLEY 

. WILL FOSTER OF THE FERRY 
. CLIMBING HIGHER 

. YOUNG ISHMAEL CONWAY 


WALTER ALISON: His Frrenps AND Fors 
AT THE GRENE GRIFFIN ‘ 


. JOYCE TREGARTHEN 

» THE CAGED LINNET i ‘ 
. GIPSY MIKE; or, Frrm as A Rock 
. TOO DEARLY BOUGHT ; ‘ 
WOLOKMIE:S ATTIC. 

Seb ello. s HOUSE 

. SENT TO COVENTRY 

. DICKIE’S SECRET 

- THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 


LITTLE MISS MOLLIE . 
FAIR AND SQUARE; or, BERNE'S BARGAIN 


OR, FACING THE FoorLicuts 


. By Brenpa, 


L. T. MEapE. 

Emity S. Ho rt. 
Emity S. Hotr. 

J. HARRISON. 

GRACE STEBBING. 

L. T.. MEapE. 

Emiry S. Ho tr. 
Author of ‘The Spanish 
BRENDA. [Brothers.” 
L. E. GUERNSEY. 

M. L. RIDLeEy. 

F. Eastwoop. 

LL. T- MEADE: 

AS Its Ov ke 

L. Marston. 

Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, 
Emity S. Hott. 
CATHARINE SHAW, 


_E. Everett-GrReeEn. 


EmiILy Bropis. 

M. E. WINCHESTER. 
AGNES GIBERNE. 
Emity S. Hott. 

L. Marston. 
GRACE STEBBING. 
ANON. 

L. T, Meapg. 
IsmMAy THORN. 
ANON. 

D. AtcocKk. 

PEARL FISHER. 

E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
ANON. 

LesLic KEITH. 
ANON. 

E. EVERETT-GREEN, 
Gig ARS A boway ae 

C. Partor. 

J. JAcKSON Wray. 
AGNES GIBERNE. 
J. ARMSTRONG. 
Author of ‘‘Us 
M. L. RIDLey. 
Emity 8. Horr. 
E. CHILLON. 
Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES. 
ANON. 

A. GIBERNE. 
CATHARINE SHAW. 
BRENDA. 

M. L. RIpiey. 
CATHARINE SHAW. 
Emity S. Hott. 

L. MARSTON. 

J. CHAPPELL. 


Three. 
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SHAW’S PENNY SERIES. 


In Wrapper, wrth Lllustrations. 


pbk Pee 
A WAIF OF THE WAVES 

THE SIGNALMAN’S BOY . 2 
RIGHT-ABOUT FACE; or, Ben the Gordon oo : 
THE EXILE OF WARSAW . 

A CLUSTER OF BITTER FRUIT 

MORE DROWNED IN BEER THAN WATER 
THROUGH THE FLAMES; or, MastTEr anD MAN 
JERRY’S LITTLE NELL a 

WATCHING FOR WHITE WINGS . 

HOW THE TIDE TURNED : : 
CORA CORELLEE; or, From Rinc To RE-UNION 
FRED THE FOGGER : 
WASTE NOT WANT NOT, anv oTHER STORIES 
HE WHO SERVES GOD SERVES A GOOD MASTER . 
OUT IN THE STORM . 


THE EXPECTED GUEST; or, Truex To HIS COLOURS 


THE BOY-MARTYR. A Srory oF THE INQUISITION . 
ALL FOR THE BEST. 

HE LOVES ME—Hump and All 

OUT WITH THE COLOURS . 

LONELY LILY 

ALEPPO THE GIPSY . 


. By Sidney Watson. 


Elton Keane. 
Emily Brodie. 
Sidney Watson. 
Sidney Watson. 
Anonymous. 
Sidney Watson. 
A. Pittis. 
Sidney Watson. 
Sidney Watson. 
Sidney Watson.. 
Sidney Watson. 
Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 
Catharine Shaw. 
Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 
Emily 8S. Holt. , 
E. L. Gordon. 
Pearl Fisher. 
M. L. C. 

Pearl Fisher. 


THE BEST CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 


$d. WEEKLY. ] 


OUR DAREENGE 


EpiteED BY DR. BARNARDO. 


THE STORIES are by well-known Authors. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS are very plentiful, and in the best style. 


NUMEROUS PRIZES 


Are offered for Stories, Scripture and other Questions, Puzzles, &c. 


[3d. MonrTHLY. | 


5S The Magazine abounds with attractions for the little ones, while the spirit of a 
bright childlike trust in the children’s Heavenly Friend pervades all its teaching. 
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Princeton Theological Seminary-Speer Library 


WON IME 


1 1012°01008 2578 


